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A FRESH, LIVELY VOICE adds much to readings and 
exercises used in speech and language classes. With 
tape recording, you need go through the day’s lesson 
only once, then play the recording for subsequent classes. 








RECORDED TALKS to accompany slide programs and 
films are best presented on tape. The tape is easily 
edited and spliced into a well-paced, smooth-running 
commentary with no awkward breaks or silences. 






ACCOMPANIMENT for groups practicing twirling, 
dancing, singing or instrumental work can be cap- 
tured on tape, replayed indefinitely. Tape never tires, 
never falters, never makes a mistake! 





rding eliminates drudgery 
eachers and students!’’ 





DICTATION FOR SHORTHAND classes is accurately 
timed, evenly spaced when you use tape. You can 
introduce recordings of men’s voices to accustom 
advanced students to actual business dictation. 





SIMULTANEOUS OBSERVATION and recording speeds 
up students’ “turns” at the microscope, eliminates 
note writing. Tape can be erased and re-used thou- 
sands of times without loss of quality. 


coTcH 


BRAND 


Sound Recording 
Tape 









GET FREE BOOKLET telling how and where tape re- 
cordings improve students’ concentration, shorten time 
required for learning. Write Dept. WJ110 Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tape, ‘‘Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘““Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, ‘“3M”’ Adhesives. 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1950 
PRESIDENT 
WINSTON BROWN --_-----_~- Waukesha 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
KENNETH H. BEGER __-~__-_-~_ Neenah 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
CATHERINE BEHRENS ______ Kenosha 


THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
MARGARET SPIELMACHER ____ Superior 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
GO: Hy PEENZEE 2.2. 2... Madison 
TREASURER 
Pe M. Vincent ........ Stevens Point 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DISTRICT I 


etn Es. OOP ...2 2 -- Superior 
DISTRICT II 

KENNETH SAGER ~..._--~~-- Appleton 
DISTRICT III 

A. W. ZELLMER __-- Wisconsin Rapids 
DISTRICT IV 

Ea. 3 a ra Waukesha 
DISTRICT V 

RoBERT W. OSTRANDER ___- Lancaster 
DISTRICT VI 

GEORGIANA GALLOGLY _____ Milwaukee 

PAST PRESIDENT 
LESTER M. EMANS ___---_- Eau Claire 


* 
Calendar of Events 


Nov. 23-25—Nat’l Council of Teachers 
of English, Milwaukee 

Nov. 24-25—Nat’l Conference of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Chicago 

Nov. 27—Dec. 2—American Vocational 
Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Feb. 9—Southern Wisconsin’ Education 
Association, Madison . 


Feb. 16-20—National School Boards 
Association, Atlantic City 

Feb. 17-22—AASA, Atlantic City 

Apr. 6—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Fond du Lac 


* 
THE COVER 

Intelligence Testing and Edu- 
cation, the article by Merrel R. 
Stockey of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School which is found on 
Page. 13, questions the practice 
of accepting the results of intel- 
ligence tests as the last word 
determining student ability. 
Should students be judged by 
that criterion alone? The photo- 
graph on the cover showing a 
test being taken is through the 
courtesy of the Madison Public 
Schools. We appreciate it. 
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On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with information on classroom 
nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys...and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able— often caused “poor diets.’’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 
greatly improve children’s eating habits. 

Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 
to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 
the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports, adult nutrition 
courses, special ‘‘Parents’ Days.”’ For more information on 
ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for 
help with a nutrition education program — write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 













HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to Eat’’ 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im- 
provements in health and eating habits. 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls. 


FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Copyrigh* 1950 General Mills, Inc 


November 1950 














Committee Recommendations on Retirement 


HE preliminary financial 

report of the State Retire- 
ment System for the year ended 
June 30, 1950 was a very satis- 
factory one. The State Annuity 
and Investment Board was again 
able to order 3% interest credited 
to all accounts of members. The 
total interest earned was $2,873,- 
000 and profits from sale and re- 
demption of securities were $156,- 
000. Deducting expenses and con- 
tributions for employees retire- 
ment of $94,000, the net income 
was $2,935,000. The deposits of 
members who have not retired 
now amount to $87,715,000 and 
the reserves for annuities granted 
are $15,854,000, making a total of 
$103,569,000. The reserve for 
losses and other contingencies 
amounts to $2,080,000. Teacher's 
paid $3,881,000 into the fund dur- 
ing the year and withdrew $915,- 
000. The annuities granted 
amounted to $1,411,000 and death 
benefits totaled $369,000. The 
policy of carrying all securities at 
par was continued during the 
year, and the market value of 
these securities was $2,857,000 
above par as of June 30, 1950. 

Your Committee on Teacher 
Retirement and the actuary em- 
ployed by the WEA have worked 
earnestly and diligently upon 
changes to improve benefits under 
the State Retirement System. The 
Committee has received, studied, 
and given careful consideration to 
numerous suggestions from 
teacher groups and individuals. 
Throughout its deliberations the 
Committee was faced with the 
necessity of reconciling proposals 
offered with the basic principles 
of the system, with the findings 
of actuarial study, with the costs, 
and with the highly important 
factor of possibility of enactment 
by the legislature. In May the 
Committee met with the Joint 
Interim Committee and laid its 
proposals before it in tentative 
form. 

Your Committee now submits 
to the Representative Assembly, 
and recommends adoption, of the 
following proposals: 
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Adopted by Representative Assembly 


Permission to Féach 


I. Amend Section 42.49 (5) to 
permit a teacher to be employed 
in teaching on a substitute or 
part-time basis after retirement 
provided that the sum of compen- 
sation received for such teaching 
and the annuity does not exceed 
75% of the monthly rate of com- 
pensation last received by the 
member before retirement. There 
are many retired teachers who 
could render useful service in 
part-time teaching or research 
and in many other capacities in 
connection with the university, 
the state teachers colleges, and 
the public schools of the state. 
The present provisions of 42.49 
(5) appear to require that any 
benefits payable to retired teach- 
ers be withheld if they engage in 
such employment. 

This amendment is to be intro- 
duced as a separate bill. 


Veterans’ Provision 


II. Amend Section 42.45 (2) 
and create 42.45 (3) to permit 
service credit for veterans and 
the right to make deposits for 
time spent in service with cor- 
responding state deposits com- 
puted according to formula. 

Exact wording of the propose¢ 
changes are as follows: 


42.45 (2). “Any member who 
left the teaching profession to 
serve, and who served, the United 
States or any of its allies in World 
War I or in World War II in or 
with the army, including the 
WAACS, and WACS, in or with 
the navy, including the WAVES, 
in or with the marines, includ- 
ing the U.S. Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve, in or with the 
coast guard, including the 
SPARS, or in the American Field 
Service who taught in Wisconsin 
for a school year after the date 
of his separation from the above 
named agencies in a position in 
which such member was com- 
pelled to make required deposits, 
shall be credited with teaching ex- 
perience for the time so served 
upon proof of such service and 


The complete report of the 
WEA committee os adopted is 
here given. 








honorable discharge therefrom 
being furnished, or having becn 
furnished, to the state annuity 
and investment board. Any mem- 
ber who left the teaching profes- 
sion under agreement with the 
federal government to take train- 
ing to teach, and who taught, per- 
sons in any of the aforesaid main 
or auxiliary branches of the Uni- 
ted States military service during 
World War II, and who taught in 
Wisconsin for a school year after 
the date of his separation from 
the above named agencies in a 
position in which such member 
was compelled to make required 
deposits, shall be given like credit 
for the time spent in such train- 
ing as well as in such teaching 
upon proof of such training and 
teaching being furnished, or hav- 
ing been furnished, to said board. 


12.45 (3). Any member who 
shall receive credit as teaching 
experience for military or teach- 
ing service as provided in subsec- 
tion (2), who shall so elect may 
make deposits for the period for 
which he received such credit as 
teaching experience, and as of the 
following June 30, such member 
shall be credited with correspond- 
ing state deposits calculated ac- 
cording to the state deposit for- 
mula in effect on June 30, 1947. 
The deposits which may be made 
by the member pursuant to such 
election shall be equal to the re- 
quired deposits which should 
have been made by such member 
for the period covered by such 
election had he been a senior 
teacher during such period at the 
monthly salary received during 
the first fiscal year after such 
period in which said member re- 
turned to teaching in a position 
in which said member was com- 
pelled to make required deposits.” 

The identical wording submit- 
ted by the Wisconsin Veterans 
Schoolmen Association was ap- 
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proved by the Committee. This 
amendment is to be introduced as 
a separate bill. 


Disability Benefits 


Ill. Amend Section 42.49 (4) to 
liberalize disability benefits. This 
amendment would change disabil- 
ity requirements materially. 

Exact wording of the proposed 
changes are as follows: 

42.49 (4). If, before attaining 
age 50, a member who has made 
required deposits for not less 
than a school year during each of 
5 fiscal years and who was em- 
ployed in teaching or was on 
leave of absence from teaching in 
this state, within the twelve- 
month period immediately preced- 
ing the occurrence of disability, 
becomes physically or mentally 
incapacitated to such extent that 
the member is wholly, and pre- 
sumably will be permanently, un- 
able to engage in teaching, and 
furnishes due proof thereof and 
that such disability has then 
existed for 60 days, the member 
shall be paid from the contingent 
fund an annuity during the con- 
tinuance of such disability in 
monthly payments of $25 each in 
addition to any other benefit pay- 
able to such member. The said re- 
tirement board may at any time 
not more than once in any year 
require proof of the continuance 
of such disability, and if the mem- 
ber shall fail to furnish satisfac- 
tory proof thereof, or if it ap- 
pears at any time that the mem- 
ber has become able to engage 
in teaching, such annuity shall 
cease. A member who has at- 
tained age 50, but who has not 
attained the minimum age re- 
quired to qualify for the mini- 
mum benefit as provided in 42.49 
(3), who has made required de- 
posits for not less than a school 
year during each of five fiscal 
years, and who was employed in 
teaching or was on leave of ab- 
sence from teaching in this state 
within the twelve-month period 
immediately preceding the occur- 
rence of disability, and becomes 
physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated as provided in this subsec- 
tion, and furnishes due _ proof 
thereof, and that such disability 
has then existed for 60 days, shall 
be entitled to the increased an- 
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nuity described in subsection (3) 
upon application therefor to the 
state annuity and _ investment 
board provided only that said 
member has had not less than 20 
years of teaching experience in 
schools, departments, or institu- 
tions included in the state retire- 
ment system, and applies the en- 
tire accumulation from a mem- 
ber’s deposits at the time that 
such disability occurs toward the 
purchase of an annuity. 

This amendment is to be intro- 
duced as a separate bill. 


Deposit Formula 


IV. Amend Section 42.45 (1) 
and create new Sections 42.33 
(1) (d) and 42.55 (1) (2) (38) 
and (4) to change the state de- 
posit formula. 

For the profession as a whole, 
this is the most important pro- 
posed change as its object is to 
increase annuities. Your Commit- 
tee, after examining data pre- 
pared by the actuary, recom- 
mends a substantial change in 
computing the state deposit. Its 
aim is to make the state deposit 
a uniform amount for each 
teacher with the same amount of 
teaching experience regardless of 
salary received. The base salary 
for computing is to be $3,000, 6% 
of which is $180. The state de- 
posit is to be 50% of $180 plus 5% 
thereof for each year of teaching 
service excluding the year for 
which the deposit is made, plus 
$25. The 1% deduction is elimi- 
nated but the present limitation of 
$385 state deposit remains. Fig- 
ures show the better position of 
lower salaried people under this 
plan and the removal of the 1% 
deduction, the justification of 
which has always been question- 
able, will be of benefit to all 
teachers. 

It is also proposed that this 
change should be supplemented 
by setting up a credit for each 
teacher for whom state deposits 
had been made equal to the dif- 
ference between the accumulated 
state deposits for such teacher 
and the amount which would have 
accumulated to the credit of the 
teacher if deposits had been made 
throughout service on the basis 


of the proposed state deposit for- 
mula, assuming that the accumu- 
lation had been made at a 3% in- 
terest rate. This would mean that 
teachers retiring subsequent to 
passage of the act would be en- 
titled to the same state deposit 
accumulation as all other teachers 
having the same period of service 
provided all such service was 
rendered in Wisconsin, and the 
schedule of annuities would re- 
present the amount of benefit 
which could be expected from 
state deposits under the conditions 
named. The increased annuity 
based upon credits so set up in 
the special deposit fund shall be 
available to members who have 
taught 25 years in the system and 
who have applied the entire ac- 
cumulation from the members 
deposits as provided in Section 
42.49 (2). The credit set up for 
past service would be counted in 
computing the annuity from state 
deposits but would not be avail- 
able for death benefit. 


The actuary has computed 
what state deposit or state depos- 
its plus credits for past service 
would be under this proposal. 
After 25 years of teaching as a 
senior teacher, the state deposit 
would be $7,630; after 30 years, 
$10,743; after 35 years, $14,499; 
after 40 years, $18,852; after 45 
vears, $23,899. Applying the an- 
nuity rates given in the WEA 
booklet on retirement, it is easy 
to compute what the annuity on 
the state deposit would be at 
stated ages. The annuity from 
member’s deposits would be addi- 
tional. The Committee feels that 
the change in formula would be 
beneficial as far as increased an- 
nuities are concerned and would 
give desired simplicity of compu- 
tation. The $2.00 guaranteed state 
minimum would remain. 

In view of the change recom- 
mended in the state deposit for- 
mula and the resultant higher 
state deposits producing higher 
annuities, the Committee consid- 
ers it unwise to attempt to se- 
cure a higher minimum guaran- 
tee at the same time. Actuarial 
figures show that the new for- 
mula will in most cases remove 
its necessity. The actuary also ad- 
vised against attempting both 
changes. 
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Forfeiture Provision 


V. Repeal Section 42.49 (8) to 
nullify a forfeiture provision 
which is impossible to administer. 
This repeal was recommended by 
the State Annuity Board and was 
included in the 1949 bill, and was 
approved by the Joint Interim 
Committee. 


Minimum Benefits 

VI. Amend Section 42.49 (3). to 
change age and years of service 
requirements to quality for mini- 
mum benefits. There has been a 
demand for lowering the 60 year 
age requirement and the 30 year 
service requirement. A difficult 
problem arises due to the cost in- 
volved and the Committee ap- 
proves a compromise requirement 
which is designed to improve the 
plight of many members. It is 
proposed that to be eligible for 
the minimum benefit a teacher be 
60 years of age and have 25 years 
of teaching experience, or be 55 
years of age and have 30 years 
of teaching experience, not less 
than 20 years of which has been 
in Wisconsin. 

In addition to the above, con- 
siderable time was spent in a 
study of the plight of retired 
teachers who began drawing an- 
nuities prior to the passage of the 
state minimum guarantee amend- 
ment. A comprehensive study of 
annuities being received by all 
teachers who retired during the 
five year period (1945-1950) has 
been made with the hope that this 
factual analysis may be helpful 


to them in presenting their case 
to the legislature. However, no 
information which your Commit- 
tee has been able to obtain would 
indicate that assets of the Teach- 
ers State Retirement Fund may 
be legally used to increase annui- 
ties of retired teachers. All 
thoughtful members of the teach- 
ing profession fully recognize the 
gross inadequacy of most annui- 
ties paid to career teachers prior 
to August, 1947. Few, indeed, are 
the active teachers and admin- 
istrators in Wisconsin who would 
be unwilling to testify that these 
career teachers deserve better 
treatment from the society which 
they have served so long and 
faithfully. Members of the Com- 
mittee sincerely hope that legis- 
lators in the next session will rec- 
ognize the justice and validity 
of the request for decent annui- 
ties by this group of retired 
teachers, but such recognition will 
be meaningless and without value 
unless at the same time monies 
are appropriated to meet the costs 
involved. 


Your Committee realizes that 
not all suggested or desired 
changes in the state retirement 
law are included in this report to 
the Representative Assembly. It 
is confident, however, that the 
foregoing proposals will be far- 
reaching and beneficial to all 
members. Your Committee thanks 
all individuals and teacher groups 
for their interest and helpful sug- 
gestions during the past year. 
While membership on your Re- 


tirement Committee is not always 
a pleasant experience, each Com- 
mittee member will feel amply re- 
warded for his efforts if they ulti- 
mately lead to the improvement 
of our Retirement System. 

The Committee especially 
wishes to express its thanks to 
Edward D. Brown, Jr., our ac- 
tuary, for his painstaking work, 
and to Secretary Plenzke and the 
Executive Committee for their 
timely counsel and continuous 
encouragement. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 
J. H. MurpPuy, Chippewa Falls 
Chairman 


L. R. BUNE, Balsam Lake 
HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis 
MARK INGRAHAM, Madison 
JOSEPH MOLLICA, Milwaukee 
DorRoTHY PUESTOW, Madison 
VIOLA SEIDER, Adell 

JOE SHESKI, N. Fond du Lac 
ALICE SUNDSTROM, Marinette 


Additional Action on Retirement 


Most of the Assembly debate 
on the retirement report was rel- 
ative to No. IV, Deposit Formula. 
After this section received the 
approval of the delegates an- 
other resolution was adopted 
which reads as follows: “That 
the WEA Retirement Committee 
be instructed to introduce in the 
1951 legislature a_ retirement 
plan based upon a percentage of 
average final salary, to approxi- 
mate half-salary after 30 years 
of service, and with provisions 
for a beneficiary.” 








Welfare Committee Report 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 2, 1950 


N AN endeavor to secure par- 

ticipation by the field and to do 
a good job for the Welfare of the 
teachers of Wisconsin the Wel- 
fare Committee agreed that each 
member write to Welfare Com- 
mittee chairman of local associa- 
tions in his neighboring area for 
suggested problems for the WEA 
Welfare Committee to study. 

A number of requests came in 
to work to raise state sick-leave 
benefits. An extensive study of 
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the sick-leave practices in Wis- 
consin’s city schools by the Exec- 
utive Secretary showed that 
many cities had better than the 
law requires. In view of this fact 
the Welfare Committee decided to 
leave the law as is for the present. 

Many asked for a raise in the 
Wisconsin minimum salary law. 
The Welfare Committee favored 
a raise in the minimum salary 
law and referred its recommenda- 
tion to the Council on Education. 


To date, a sub-committee has 
worked on a Code of Ethics which 
is presented below. The Commit- 
tee is anxious to have locals dis- 
cuss this Code of Ethics and send 
in criticisms and amplifications of 
it. It is the plan of the committee 
to ask to have this Code of Ethics 
placed in offices of all schools in 
Wisconsin. 

The Welfare Committee dis- 
cussed and at this time proposes 
an amendment to the continuing 
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contract law to specify that the 
school adminis:ration formally 
notify a teacher of unsatisfactory 
work by February 1. Adoption of 
this report would give approval 
of this amendment and action 
would then be taken to present 
this amendment through the nec- 
essary channels. 

In the early spring, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the 
chairman write letters to heads 
of teacher training institutions 
requesting them to invite Mr. 
Weinlick or a WEA staff mem- 
ber to address their graduating 
classes upon the professional ox- 
ganizations of local, state, and 
nation. Last spring a WEA staff 
member spoke to seven _ state 
teachers colleges, three private 
colleges, and 17 county normal 
schools. Similar letters are being 
sent out this fall by your chair- 
man so that colleges may include 
this talk in their year’s program. 

Interest in the WEA Group In- 
surance plan handled by Wash- 
ington National Insurance Com- 
pany has met with splendid re- 
sponse by WEA. The Welfare 
Committee presents here a prog- 
ress report of the Group Insur- 
ance Program since its inception 
in the fall of 1945. 

_ During the five years the pro- 
gram has been in effect over 100 
teacher associations have adopted 
one of the plans of income pro- 
tection. A total of over 6000 
teachers are now protecting their 
salaries through group insurance. 
As there were 48 city groups 
sponsoring income protection 
with the Washington National In- 
surance Company prior to 1945, 
there are now a grand total of 150 
local associations actively spon- 
soring group plans with this com- 
pany. 

In the spring of 1949 the Wel- 
fare Committee endorsed a plan 
of dependents’ hospital and surgi- 
cal protection with Washington 
National. This action was the re- 
sult of numerous requests from 
teachers in the state who felt that 
a complete plan of group insur- 
ance should include their families. 
All associations now carrying one 
of the WEA plans were notified 
that this new complete “package” 
was available. Five groups en- 
dorsed the plan for their mem- 
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Proposed Teachers’ Code 
I. RESPONSIBILITY TO PUPILS 


The primary consideration of the educator should be the 
present and future welfare of the pupil placed in his charge. 
He should endeavor to prepare pupils to be socially and eco- 
nomically competent in the home, school, and community and 
to be well-adjusted, responsible member of society. 


II, RESPONSIBILITY TO PARENTS 


The educator, recognizing the authority of the parent over 
the pupil, should be willing to share this responsibility and to 
cooperate with the parents for the best interests of the 


child. 


III. RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUBLIC 


The educator is in a position of public trust and should, there- 
fore, conduct himself so that he increases respect for his pro- 
fession and for public education. Since the schools belong to 
the public, educators should have a working partnership with 


the public. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PROFESSION 


The educator should at all times maintain an attitude of con- 
structive cooperation, guiding those under his direction, 
assisting his associates, and respecting the leadership of 
those charged with responsibility. By recognizing the dignity 
of the profession, he should help to maintain a high standard 


of loyalty and service. 





bers during the year. There is a 
great deal of interest in this new 
complete plan among Wisconsin 
teachers, and it is felt that addi- 
tional locals will want to adopt 
the program this coming year. 

As new teachers are eligible to 
enroll in the group program each 
year without medical examination 
or health questions, both the com- 
pany and the WEA are making 
every effort to explain the cover- 
age and this opportunity to our 
new people. Last fall the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Com- 
pany sent 11 salaried group men 
from its Home Office to present 
the program at fall meetings of 
teachers throughout the state. 
While this work is not as yet com- 
pleted it is evident that a very 
large number of new teachers are 
taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to protect their salaries 
from loss due to sickness or acci- 
dent. 

Representatives from Washing- 
ton National tell us that the suc- 
cess of our plan in Wisconsin is 
due to the excellent cooperation of 
teachers organizations and to the 
unselfish support and assistance 
of local administrations. The 
Committee wants to thank these 


people for the excellent work they 
have accomplished. We want to 
urge any groups which are not as 
yet sponsoring the plan to take 
action in the near future. 

The Welfare Committee also 
investigated the DeTruck case at 
Hawkins and the Robert Smith 
case in Beaver Dam. On account 
of the interim between meetings 
of the Welfare Committee and be- 
cause of the nature of appeal and 
the need for immediate action, 
counsel and guidance is given to 
many teachers in their personal 
and professional problems by the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. O. H. 
Plenzke, and his WEA staff. The 
Welfare Committee wishes to take 
this opportunity to thank Mr. 
Plenzke and his associates for 
this fine help. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELFARE COMMITTEE 


ESTHER M. CZERWONKY, Milwaukee 
Chairman 

RUTH MCNALLY, West Allis 
Vice-Chairman 

MRs. HALDIS S. FRANSON, Wauwatosa 

LypIA GOERZ, Kenosha 

HARRY HANSON, Sun Prairie 

GEORGE KUNZELMAN, Darlington 

J. F. LUTHER, Ft. Atkinson 

ALICE MATSON, Eau Claire 

MARGARET SPIELMACHER, Superior 


MrRs., 
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Report of Executive Secretary 
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OR the second time in less 

than a decade the nation is 
compelled to put itself on a war 
footing. Whether the Korean con- 
flict ends the shooting or a large- 
scale war develops, this country 
is pledged to a program of mohii- 
jzation of manpower and mate- 
rial. Regardless of current phases 
the plans are for a mighty mil- 
itary machine. How lIcne rearm- 
ament will proceed at top speed 
is anybody’s ‘guess. It has deep 
meaning for education. 

Just when it seemed that the 
schools and economy might re- 
trieve some lost ground the full 
pressures of war are again upon 
us. A few weeks ago a football 
coach inquired about group in- 
surance coverage. Shortly after 
receiving our reply he was 
whisked into military service. 
The men are being called from 
the classrooms and the drain is 
merely beginning. College enroll- 
ments have dropped and with it 
a drop in prospective teachers. 
The exodus from the teaching 
profession dur ng and after 
World War II seems destined for 
duplication. In the elementary 
field the shortage of qualified 
teachers is still serious with a 
jam of enrollments at hand. 
Acute difficulties confront educa- 
tion not only in personnel but 
buildings as well. 

To aggravate an already serious 
situation, there is the steady up- 
ward whirl of inflation. The 
spiral of increases in costs of 
everything since the Korean 
crisis in June is ominous in terms 
of what is to follow. Business 
forecasters have admitted they 
were too conservative in predict- 
ing the amount of price rise. Or- 
ders for war goods will get in- 
creasing priority and at higher 
prices. Scarcities and premium 
bids for goods lead costs only one 
way—up. How effective controls 
will be is conjectural. 

As men and women are drawn 
into military and government 
service, into factories, keen com- 
petition for personnel will be felt. 
It is already upon us. The full 
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inomentum of wage and price 
rises will hit soon, another step 
in the inflationary cycle. Whether 
in private or public business, 
comparisons of costs in terms of 
dollars of past days is mislead- 
ing. The 1940 dollar we spent for 
coal is now worth 52 cents; the 
flour dollar is 44 cents; the round 
steak dollar is 37 cents; the coffee 
dollar is 27 cents; the man’s wool 
suit dollar is 50 cents; the wo- 
man’s shoe dollar is 55 cents; her 
house dress dollar is 37 cents; 
and the six-room house dollar 
buys only 48 cents worth of house 
construction. In this situation the 
fixed-salary person is caught un- 
comfortably. If schools are to 
measure up to the heavy require- 
ments they are always called 
upon to meet in a national emer- 
gency they must be supported ac- 
cordingly. Schools require per- 
sonnel and materials for their 
operation just as any business. 
They need buildings, equipment, 
and above all, well-trained pro- 
fessional staffs. One of the urgent 
necessities at present is an im- 
provement in salaries to prevent 
the wholesale defections from 
classrooms which weakened the 
educational structure in the 40’s. 
Salaries alone are not the com- 
plete answer. The earning years 
in teaching are brief, indeed, 
compared with other professions 
and business. The teacher has 
precious little opportunity or cap- 
ital to develop a sideline of in- 
come for retirement. One who 
does is a rare ‘example. For the 
rank and file a retirement an- 
nuity is the sole base of support. 
An exhaustive WEA study of an- 
nuities granted the past six years 
points to the immediate need for 
substantial improvement of re- 
tirement benefits. Again, talking 
of benefits in terms of the 1940 
dollar as a means of living when 
that dollar has dwindled below 50 
cents in purchasing power is 
hopeless and futile. Old values 
have disappeared and it is up to 
citizens to reappraise educational 
services and costs in the light of 
what has transpired and what the 


foreseeable future holds. Failing 
to do this the wave of children 
who will swell the classrooms 
will not receive the quality of 
schooling to which their Amer- 
ican citizenship entitles them. 


Association Helps Members 


The central office has during 
the year supplied its locals and 
the administrators with a steady 
flow of statistical materials bear- 
ing upon salaries of teachers in 
all classifications, one on salary 
scheduling, another on economic 
trends, school costs, and numer- 
ous allied subjects. School people 
express their appreciation of 
these data which are usually un- 
available except through research 
facilities which have access to 
state departments records. Sev- 
eral studies caught the approv- 
ing eye of the NEA and they 
asked for copies. 

An experimental hulletin, 
Money for Schools, was issued by 
the offce in May. Its primary 
purpose is to furnish teachers the 
fundamental facts on finance, 
budgets, and taxes so that they 
may be conversant with fiscal 
matters and discuss them with 
citizens. Local associations were 
supplied with quantities on re- 
quest. It is hoped they may de- 
vote a meeting or two to study 
and discussion of the bulletins’ 
contents. 

During the summer there was 
made a compilation of all annu- 
ities granted to retired teachers 
since 1944 together with all fac- 
tors in each case which affect the 
amount received. This large and 
comprehensive tabulation was 
prepared to supply the answer to 
the oft-repeated inquiry, “What 
benefits do teachers get?’ The 
findings have been revealing to 
the Committee on Retirement. A 
list of the annuities of teachers 
who taught 25 years or more in 
Wisconsin and who had not with- 
drawn any member deposits has 
been sent to the members of the 
Joint Interim Committee on Pen- 
sions of the legislature. All bills 
relating to pensions or retire- 














ment systems are referred to this 
committee immediately after in- 
troduction. No hearings are held 
by the committee but it examines 
all bills thoroughly and recom- 
mends favorable action or trans- 
mits its disapproval to the leg- 
islature. 

Another service of the WEA 
office is assistance to individual 
WEA members. Sample inserts of 
requests have been published in 
the Journal and show the wide 
range of questions. One phase of 
the service is in the field of 
teacher welfare. This may not be 
known generally since matters of 
this nature are not given inten- 
tional publicity. It is, neverthe- 
less, a fact the WEA devotes con- 
siderable effort to giving coun- 
sel to members who have indi- 
vidual and personal problems. 


Field Service 

During the past twelve months 
the Locals Consultant has spoken 
to 176 groups. He met with 66 
city associations, 39 county 
groups, 13 committee meetings, 
18 presidents meetings, and 31 
student groups in teacher train- 
ing institutions, also miscellane- 
ous organizations. The travel 
schedule of the consultant is 
heavy and arduous but he has 
met every request for dates un- 
less he had previous commit- 
ments. Besides these the assistant 
editor addressed seven county in- 
stitutes and the research director 
spoke before eight. Members of 
the staff attend many conferences 
of teacher and citizen groups 
during the year. The president of 
the association also assisted in 
field work by speaking and rep- 
resenting WEA at numerous oc- 
casions. It has become traditional 
with outside organizations to in- 
vite WEA representatives when 
the cooperation of school people 
is desired. 

The executive secretary serves 
as secretary of all committees and 
makes arrangements for same. 
As such he provides information 
and in a degree contributes to the 
coordination of various WEA 
committees. During the year he 
attended 54 committee meetings. 


Membership and Finance 


Association membership for 
the year ending August 31 was 
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22,780, practically the same as 
the previous year. Even though 
the membership fee is now $5 re- 
turns so far indicate no material 
falling off. For three years the 
WEA has had to economize 
where possible on account of low 
membership receipts and tremen- 
dous increases in costs of opera- 
tion. The policies followed have 
been successful and the associa- 
tion will, after setting aside a 
safe reserve, be able to meet 
more of the demands of the pro- 
fession. It should be pointed out 
in connection with the current 
dues that our association still has 
dues substantially below all of 
our neighbor states. 


Publication costs of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education are 
going up each year, another rise 
of five per cent becoming effec- 
tive the beginning of the present 
year. Fortunately, advertising re- 
ceipts have been stimulated by 
the times and the larger size 
magazine but the increase in ad- 
vertising is not up to cost rises. 


WEA Reaches Out 


The 1949 Representative As- 
sembly approved WEA member- 
ship in the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. Dues 
of $100 were mailed to the Sec- 
retary-General together with ap- 
plication for membership. Re- 
cently, notification of acceptance 
of membership was received 
from that official. 


For several years there has 
been a feeling that Wisconsin 
should have a commission on 
teacher preparation and _ stand- 
ards to fit into the pattern of the 
NEA Commission. This fall the 
state superintendent advised the 
WEA Executive Committee that 
he would appoint an advisory 
commission to be named from 
professional classifications desig- 
nated by him. He requested the 
executive committee nominate 
persons from those groups from 
which he would make appoint- 
ments to the new commission. 
This was done promptly. (See 
October, Wisconsin Journal of 
Education for personnel.) 

The WEA again sponsored the 
School Board Award, which was 


bestowed upon the outstanding 
board member in April. 

Another WEA project this 
year is that we are host to an 
overseas teacher who will spend 
several months in Wisconsin. 
Arrangements were made 
through NEA which sponsors the 
undertaking in the various states. 


A most practical venture in 
public relations were the five 
conferences arranged by the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee in con- 
junction with five state teachers 
colleges in April. A public rela- 
tions expert gave sizeable audi- 
ences of educators sound every- 
day helps in this intriguing field. 


The final highlight of the year 
is the convention in an entirely 
new setting. A shift to the huge 
Arena requires revision of prac- 
tically all previous convention 
plans. Your officers have worked 
hard in trying to adjust to the 
new situation. They have at- 
tempted to anticipate the crowd, 
its movement, and to adapt pro- 
gram features to spacious accom- 
modations. Changes in routine 
matters were mandatory. No 
doubt after the first year’s meet- 
ing in the Arena the experience 
gained will be helpful in future 
planning. 


Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union has continued to serve a 
large number of teachers by pro- 
viding a place where they can in- 
vest their savings and by provid- 
ing a source of loans at clearly 
stated interest rates to those who 
are in need of funds. 


The assets of the Credit Union 
are now in a peak amount of 
$183,120. Of this amount, $158,- 
500 is out on loans. The total 
amount invested by teachers in 
shares amounts to $121,285. 


In December of 1949 the 
Credit Union had 1,005 members, 
of which 545 were borrowers. 669 
loans were made during 1949 
totaling $185,450. 

The last year’s increase in 
loans has reflected the increased 
cost of living and of consumer 
goods. In June, 1950, the Credit 
Union made personal loans total- 
ing $44,589, which is the highest 
amount it has loaned in any one 
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month since organization. The 
demand continued so great dur- 
ing the summer that it was nec- 
essary for its officers to reduce 
the amount which could be loaned 
to any one person in order to dis- 
tribute more fairly the funds it 
had left. 

The officers of the Credit Union 
hope that this organization will 
continue to be helpful and under- 
standing in serving Wisconsin 
teachers during these uncertain 
and difficult times. 

Activities, new projects, and 
policies are formulated by num- 
erous association committees. 
For their deliberations the WEA 
office supplies data and informa- 
tion together with necessary fol- 
low-up action and distribution of 
materials. The size of WEA ne- 
cessitates delegation of working 
functions to committees. An idea 
of the spread of committee mem- 
bers over the state who partici- 
pate in shaping policies is illus- 
trated by the fact that 97 mem- 
bers serve on committees, proof 
that the democratic process oper- 
ates in WEA. These groups and 
their chairmen have devoted 
much time and diligent work in 
an earnest desire to serve our 
membership. Their efforts are 
marked by professional sincerity 
and we acknowledge the contri- 
butions of committees in behalf 
of a grateful membership. Re- 
ports and recommendations of 
committees will be submitted to 
the delegate body. If approved, 
they become part of the program. 

The Executive Secretary ex- 
presses his appreciation to the 
President and Executive Commit- 
tee with whom it has been a 
pleasure to work. The managing 
committee has had a multitude of 
problems involving the adminis- 
tration of finance, business, and 
organization. The committee has 
been alert to the general welfare 
of the association as such and 
has exhibited a wholesome recep- 
tivity to suggestions and requests 
from members. 

Attendance at recent meetings 
of locals presidents has revealed 
to us a most encouraging spirit 
among local leaders. There is a 
lively awareness of subjects 
which have tremendous meaning 
for teachers. They are on their 
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toes, they ask questions, they en- 
ter discussions, and, most im- 
portant of all, they declare an 
eagerness to cooperate with offi- 
cers and committees to achieve 
their goals. This attitude of ac- 
tion is laudable, especially in.a 
legislative year. We commend lo- 
cal associations for it. 

Since this report is to cover 
some of the activities of the cen- 
tral office reference to a certain 
part of the staff is overdue. The 
nature of the work of the assist- 
ant editor, the research director, 
the locals consultant, and the ex- 
ecutive secretary gives them ac- 
quaintance with WEA members. 
There is another group in the 
office who are VIP and it has al- 
ways appeared to us that they do 
not receive the appreciation or 
recognition due them. They are 
the bookkeeping and secretarial 
group, the ones who carry the 
burden of the daily grind. Tak- 
ing letters is but one part of their 
job. Entering 22,000 member- 
ships, sending receipts, keeping 
the mailing list up-to-date, check- 
ing memberships with delegates, 
running the mimeographed re- 
leases, and mailing them, check- 
ing hundreds of convention de- 
tails, operating calculating ma- 
chines, tabulating research data, 
keeping financial records, and 
endless details, are only a few of 
their tasks. Although they do not 
have the prominence of others in 
WEA affairs it is they who keep 
the machinery humming. They 
have the same loyalty to the asso- 
ciation, the same desire for serv- 
ice to the profession, the same 
feeling of belonging, the same 
willingness to exert extra effort 
or work overtime if the occasion 
requires as the professional mem- 
hers of the staff. 

As your industrious servants 
may we introduce them? There 
is Evelyn Erickson, on the staff 
since WEA established a central 
office, who is bookkeeper, checks 
finances, general business, and 
assists in research; Veronica Sul- 
livan, secretary to the executive 
secretary, who checks member- 
ships, delegates, convention pro- 
grams, and handles a host of 
other matters; Marion Smith, 
general office work, who man- 
ages to keep in good humor while 


doing stenography for three of 
the men; Maralee Schneider, who 
is with us during the rush sea- 
son, keeps memberships current 
and punches addressograph 
plates exclusively so that the new 
Journal mailings will not be de- 
layed. The Credit Union is in 
charge of Mildred Anderson, as- 
sisted by Dorene Buesser. The 
WEA is fortunate in this de- 
voted group who are always 
ready to give more than the con- 
tract implies. 

It is apparent, then, that the 
WEA is a large enterprise. The 
scope of activities and potential- 
ities are unlimited. Many people 
are involved in carrying forward 
its program. Teamwork of all to- 
ward common purposes has 
brought advances. Continuance 
of cohesive efforts will assure 
success in the future. 


Respectfully submitted, 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Report 
September, 1950 
Balance, September 1 $ 3,805.61 

Receipts 9,385.98 


13,191.59 
6,777.83 


Balance, October 1 $ 6,413.71 
teserve Account $21,000.00 


(bonds par value) 


Expenditures 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasure? 


October 1950 
Balance, October 1 __$ 6,413. 
Receipts ‘ ‘ 93,534. 


os 
an ind 


99,948.28 
Expenditures 12,125.65 


87,822.63 
U.S.Government 


Bonds Purchased 30,535.52 


Balance, November 1_$57,287.11 
teserve Account—$51,000.00 
(Bonds par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 











Meet Your hicers or 51 eee 


It is our pleasure to introduce to you, if you have not had the oppor- 
tunity to meet them personally, your WEA officers elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly to head your association for 1951. Since there was 
no opposition for any of the offices, it was the calmest election for many 
years. Catherine Behrens of Kenosha, who was second vice president dur- 
ing the past year, was chosen president to succeed Winston Brown of Wau- 
kesha who will serve as ex-officio member of the Executive Committee 
for the following year. To take the place of Kenneth H. Beger of Neenah, 
Hattie Fredrick of Janesville was named first vice president. Richard J. 
Marshall of Jefferson succeeds Miss Behrens as second vice president 
and ex-officio member of the Locals Committee. Margaret Spielmacher 

f of Superior was re-elected third vice president and will serve as ex-officio 
Pres‘dent member of the Welfare Committee. To the two vacancies on the Executive 





CATHERINE BEHRENS Committee, A. W. Zellmer of Wisconsin Rapids was re-elected in District 
Kenosha III, and Lloyd R. Moseng of Racine was chosen in District IV to succeed 


tussell F. Lewis. We are pleased to publish the pictures of all newly 

elected officers and all hold-over officials who have been named by previous 
tepresentative Assemblies for three year periods. These officers have a mandate from your Representa- 
tive Assembly to carry out the adopted program of the association for the improvement of education and 
the welfare of the profession. 








1st Vice President 2nd Vice President 3rd Vice President Executive Secretary 
HATTIE FREDRICK RICHARD J. MARSHALL MARG’ET SPIELMACHE? 0. H. PLENZKE 
Janesville Jefferson Superior Madison 





Treasurer Exec. Com. Dist. I Exec. Com. Dist. II Exec. Com. Dist. III 
P. M. VINCENT OMER LOOP KENNETH SAGER A. W. ZELLMER 
Stevens Point Superior Appleton Wisconsin Rapids 
10) November 1950 
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Exec. Com. Dist. IV 
LLOYD R. MOSENG 
Racine 





Exec. Com. Dist. V 
R. W. OSTRANDER 
Lancaster 


Exec. Com. Dist. VI 
GEORGIANA GALLOGLY 
Milwaukee 





Past President 
WINSTON BROWN 
Waukesha 








An Appraisal of the PTA 


VALUATING the Parent 

Teachers Association pro- 
gram and activities is a task that 
presumes the courage of a David 
and the wisdom of a Solomon. 
However, all of us who 
have a sincere interest 
in public education 
and in the various or- 
ganizations connected 
with our schools may profit by 
an occasional critical inventory 
and evaluation. A self-examina- 
tion such as this is particularly 
pertinent in these times of in- 
creasing complexity in most ev- 
ery phase of our endeavors. 

We seek the best possible 
schools for America’s children. 
We believe that our children are 
entitled to that which each new 
generation merits—the best pos- 
sible heritage. Thus knowledge 
and culture is passed on to Amer- 
ican boys and girls. We also seek 
good homes, good community con- 
ditions, healthful living condi- 
tions and rich opportunities for 
our youth. And yet, when we look 
about us, we see so many im- 
provements that need to be made 
in what we are passing on to the 
succeeding generations. 





Representing a Cross Section 


One really significant organi- 
zation representing a cross sec- 
tion of the community with 
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T. J. Jenson 


Superintendent of Schools 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 
and 
Treasurer of Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


power, interest and_ potential 
know-how to accomplish some of 
the improvements we seek in the 
home, the community, and the 
schools is the organization of 
parents and teachers. The poten- 
tial power and impact for good 
of the PTA should be exploited 
and put to work else we loose 
through inaction and limping per- 
formance one of the most potent 
forces for good and betterment 
in our society. 

A mother, once asked me, 
“Why don’t the teachers take a 
more active part in our PTA 
programs and meetings—aren’t 
they interested?” I quickly as- 
sured this mother.that teachers 
are genuinely interested in many 
good things that PTA’s are at- 
tempting to do, but that at PTA 


meetings they would appreciate 
being just members of the group 
—not “teachers”. Too many par- 
ents use the occasion of the PTA 
meeting to “corner” the teacher 
to talk about their little Johnny 
or Sue. Teachers have been work- 
ing with many Johnnies and Sues 
all day. The mother’s response to 
my answer was, “I see the point’. 
Now, certainly, there is a place 
for parent-teacher conferences, 
but one cannot expect to have the 
warmth of association that we 
hope for at a meeting where 
either the parent or the teacher 
are “cornered” about some per- 
sonal problems /that should he ~ 
discussed at another time and 
place. The official “roles” of par- 
ent and teacher, as regards per- 
sonal problems, should be parked 
in the outer hall during PTA 
meetings where both parents and 
teachers are attempting to ap- 
proach their tasks objectively 
and with a genuine concern for 
all. 


Critical Self-Examination 

A teacher remarks, “The par- 
ents that come out for the PTA 
meetings seem to be those who 
least need the help of this organ- 
ization while those who need it 
most do not show up at our meet- 


A PTA can be a dynamic force in any community for 
a better educational system. Developing a most effec- 


tive program in your organization calls for a self- 


analysis frequently to determine what is worthwhile. 
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ings.” If this is at all general in 
our work, it certainly points to 
the need for careful critical self- 
examination to determine ways 
and means for improving our ef- 
fectiveness. 

It has been my good fortune 
to be a member and to work with 
the PTA in several communities. 
I have seen good ones and medi- 
ocre organizations—effective and 
ineffective groups. I have watched 
with considerable interest the 
factors in operation that seem to 
determine the success and failure 
in the groups. One Association, | 
recall, was pretty much just an- 
other social organization de- 
signed to operate entirely for the 
benefit of the parents who choose 
to belong. It was the social club 
of that community and it served 
that purpose fairly well, but one 
would hardly recognize the aims 
and objectives of PTA in the 
functioning of the group. I am 
convinced also that this group 
might have heen an_ excellent 
PTA under better leadership. 


Reasons for Failure 
What, then, seem to be the rea- 
sons why some of our associa- 
tions miss their golden opportu- 
nity? Why do they occasionally 
run into difficulties such that they 
become unpopular and impotent? 
There are, of course, many rea- 
sons, but here are a few that I 
have observed and that you may 
recognize. 
1. PTA’s come to grief when the 
leadership bogs down. 
2. Grief is imminent when a PTA 
begins to function outside its in- 


tended scope and purpose—when 
they assume prerogatives of the 





school administration, the teacher, 
the Board of Education or others. 

3. Internal jealousies and _ personal- 
ity conflicts in an organization 
are always a source of trouble. 

4. Poor and unbalanced programs 
are a serious error. 

5: Lack of purpose, goals, and at- 
tainments slowly but surely 
scuttle a PTA organization. 

6. An organization without vision is 
usually shortlived. 

. Financial grief—too much money, 
too little money, poor accounting, 
poor financial planning and the 
difficulties that come with raising 
and spending funds. 

8. Interference with the school pro- 

gram. 

9. Exploiting of school children for 
programs and sundry activities 
that have questionable school con- 
nection. 


~ 


Space does not permit our go- 
ing into a detail discussion on 
these areas of possible trouble 
sources. You will, undoubtedly, 
recount some of them from your 
association experience. Many 
times it is an accumulation of 
small things that when taken to- 
gether spell grief and trouble. 
Avoidance of potential trouble of 
any sort is strongly advocated. 


Marks of a Good PTA 


How then shall we know a good 
PTA program? How shall we 
know whether or not our organ- 
ization is measuring up to what 
we desire? What standards may 
we go by? Here are a few criteria 
that may be helpful: 

1. Does every program function meet 


the test of being closely and defi- 
nitely linked to one or more of the 


five purposes and objectives of the 


PTA? 


promotion of welfare of children 





. they would appreciate being members of the group... 


in home, school and community 
raising the standards of home |ife 
securing adequate and appropriate 
legislation 

promotion of closer relations »e- 
tween school, home, and community 
promotion of united effort for the 
highest advantages for every child. 

2. Does the program contribute to 
the growth of individuals in and 
out of the organization? 

3. Does it promote better understand- 
ing? 

4. Does it encourage study and crit- 
ical evaluation? 

5. Does it contact the people it hopes 
to interest? 

6. Is the program sufficiently varied 
to appeal to the wide interests rep- 
resented in the membership? 

. Does it provide for service oppor- 
tunities on a wide basis—some- 
thing to do and something to con- 
tribute for all members according 
to their respective interests and 
capacities? 

8. Is there a satisfactory frequency 
of meetings, events, and _ activities 
—not too many and not too few? 

9. Is strong courageous leadership 
demonstrated in program planning 
and in other phases of the organi- 
zation’s work? Do the leaders have 
the courage of their convictions? 

10. Are there provisions for recogni- 
tion for the various services and 
individual’s participation? Every 
task, however small, is significant 
and important in the total opera- 
tion of a good organization. 


Someone has said that a chain 
is only as strong as its weakest 
link. Let’s strengthen the weak 
links in our programs and oper- 
ations by carefully and critically 
examining ourselves to the end 
that we may work toward a con- 
tinuous improvement of every as- 
pect of parent teacher association 
work on all levels. 

A heavy responsibility rests 
upon our leadership since it is 
one of the most important fac- 


‘tors in our organizations. We are 


the ones to initiate an appraisal 
of our local association. We are 
expected to set the standards. 
Our warmth, our enthusiasm, our 
initiative, and our encouragement 
is needed for a successful pro- 
gram and a successful organiza- 
tion. Surely with the high ideals 
and objectives of our organiza- 
tion and the excellent leadership 
in our groups and almost 80,000 
members in Wisconsin, we can 
look forward to one of the best 
years in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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HE widespread use of intel- 

ligence tests is a phenomenon 
of American society. Beginning 
with occasional usage in experi- 
mental and clinical situations 
during the early part of the sec- 
ond decade we witnessed a steady 
growth in the volume of testing 
done up to the time of World 
War II. The stimulus of research 
during the war and the veteran’s 
guidance program following the 
cessation of hostilities provided 
an impetus that, for test sales- 
men, has hastened the millen- 
nium. In educational settings we 
have invested the I. Q. with the 
power to differentiate between 
mental defectives and non-defec- 
tives, have used it for placement 
purposes in the primary grades 
and have used it for directing in- 
dividuals into different types of 
preparatory work at the high 
school and college levels. Under 
the circumstances we should 
rightfully expect that the psycho- 
metric measures of intelligence 
employed are instruments that 
consistently provide estimates of 
basic ability. The following mate- 
rial is presented in an attempt 
to evaluate the validity of this 
expectation. 


Development of the Test 


Historically, intelligence test- 
ing may be said to have begun 
with the work of Binet. In the 
late 1890’s he became involved in 
creating a technique that would 
identify feehle minded French 
children for purposes of institu- 
tionalization. The final result, as 
is rather generally known, was 
the construction of an_ intelli- 
gence test. Subsequently it was 
introduced in America in an 
adapted form as the Terman-— 
Merrill Revision of the Binet. As 
new tests came into being, both 
the individual and group varie- 
ties, they were validated on the 
basis of correlation with the 
3inet. This feature, together with 
the fact that the Binet was and 
is the most widely used individ- 
ual test of intelligence in Amer- 
ica, implies that it is considered 
a valid measure of innate ability. 
For many years this concept was 
generally accepted and even to- 
day there is a comparatively 
small group of people who seri- 
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When a pupil takes the commonly used intelli- 


gence test, his degree of success or failure is often 


determined by the environment in which he lives. 


Intelligence Testing 


and 


Education 


ously question what intelligence 
tests purport to measure. 

It is unfortunate that we have 
carefully taken over Binet’s test 
categories and carelessly glossed 
over the problems he unearthed 
and never solved in constructing 
the test. Recently attention has 
been focused on this situation by 
Allison Davis. In his Inglis Lec- 
ture for 1948 bearing on the ef- 
fect of social class status on 
learning he referred to Elizabeth 
S. Kites’ translation of Binet and 
Simon’s The Development of In- 
telligence In Children which was 
published in 1916. In 1908, the 
year the second form of the in- 
telligence test was _ published, 
Binet and Simon stated it was 
their belief that school achieve- 
ment could not be used as a crite- 
rion of intelligence. They said: 

It seems to us that the scholastic 

aptitude admits of other things than 
intelligence: to succeed in his 
studies, one must have qualities 
which depend especially on atten- 
tion, will and character; for example 
a certain docility, or regularity of 
habits and especially continuity of 
effort. A child, even if intelligent, 
will learn little in class if he never 
listens, if he spends his time play- 
ing tricks, in giggling, in playing 
truant. 

These observations were fol- 
lowed up with expressions of 
opinion that deserve further di- 
rect quotation: 

This explains to us that our ex- 
amination of intelligence cannot take 
account of all these qualities, atten- 


Merrel R. Stockey 
Psychologist, 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools 


tion, will, regularity, continuity, do- 
cility, and courage which play so im- 
portant a part in school work, and 
also in after life; for life is not so 
much a conflict of intelligence as a 
combat of characters. And we must 
expect in fact that the children 
whom we judge the most intelligent, 
will not always be those who are the 
most advanced in their studies. An 
intelligent pupil may be very lazy. 
We must also notice that the lack 
of intelligence of certain sub-normal 
pupils does not account for their 
great retardation. We recall what 
we saw when we followed the lesson 
for many hours in a_sub-normal 
class. It was surprising to see how 
restless they were, always ready to 
change their places, to laugh, to 
whisper, to pay no attention to the 
teacher. With such instability it 
would require double the intelligence 
of a normal pupil to profit from their 
lessons. 


Factors in Réading Ability 

Binet’s observations appear to 
have led him to believe that read- 
ing prowess, vocabulary acquisi- 
tion, and general linguistic abil- 
ity were intimately bound up in 
home life and other cultural op- 
portunities. With reference to 
these beliefs he said: 

All these diverse verifications per- 
mit us to judge intelligently what 
we measure with our measuring 
scale of intelligence. We do not meas- 
ure the intelligence which is needed 
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for understanding, for being atten- 
tive, for judging. It is something 
far more complex that we measure. 
The result depends: first, on the in- 
telligence pure and simple; second, 
on extra-scholastic acquisition cap- 
able of being gained precociously; 
third, on scholastic acquisitions made 
at a fixed date; fourth, on acquisi- 
tions relative to language and vocab- 
ulary, which are at once scholastic 
and extra-scholastic, depending 
partly on the school and partly on 
the family circumstances. 


From this point, to the time of 
his death in 1911, Binet had fre- 
quent opportunity to note that 
the higher socio-economic groups 
had superior test performance to 
that of the working class group, 
that certain sections of his test 
leaned heavily on cultural train- 
ing as opposed to basic ability 
and that reading and retention 
of what was read smacked too 
much of scholasticism. Despite 
these many promising observa- 
tions and the insights he ob- 
tained, Binet’s test, in final form, 
was not oriented in the direction 
of eliminating these cultural dis- 
criminating materials. 

In America we compounded 
the misfortune by proceeding to 
validate our form of the test on 
school success with disregard for 
the conclusions reached by Binet 
in 1908. 


Concerned with Intelligence 


Studies bearing on the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and 
stratification in our population 
may be subsumed under two 
headings. Early investigations, of 
which there are many, were 
largely concerned with parental 
occupations and their children’s 
intelligence. The more recent in- 
vestigations have heen centered 
around the relation of intelligence 
to class and caste. A few of the 
representative earlier pieces of 
research, in addition to these 
later studies, are reported below 
because they consistently reflect 
a trend Binet noted in 1908 to 
the effect that higher socio-eco- 
nomic groups were superior to 
working class groups with re- 
spect to scores on his intelligence 
test. 

Goodenough analyzed a group 
of 380 pre-school children aged 
2-4 on the basis of their Kuhl- 
man-Binet intelligence quotients 
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and their fathers’ occupations. 
She found that children whose 
parents were engaged in profes- 
sional occupations had the high 
est mean intelligence quotient 
and that there was a steady drop 
in mean scores down through the 
semi-professional, clerical-skilled, 
semi-skilled and minor clerical, 
slightly skilled and unskilled lev- 
els. It was interesting to note 
that, upon reexamination with 
the same test, the children in the 
three higher groups made rather 
marked gains in I. Q. whereas 
the individuals in the three lower 
occuptional groups gained little 
or not at all. 

A similar study was made by 
Hildreth utilizing 608 children in 
grades 1-8 in an Oklahoma com- 
munity. The Stanford—Binet was 
the test used. She found the me- 
dian I. Q.’s for occupational 
groups to be: Professional 
—113; Executive and Business 
—107.5; Skilled Labor and Cler- 
ical —97.5; Semi-skilled Labor 
—84; and Unskilled Labor 
—75.7. 

Haggerty and Nash based their 
investigation of intelligence and 
occupation on 8,121 subjects, 6,- 
688 being in grades 3-8 and 1,433 
in high school. The Haggerty In- 
telligence Examination, Delta 2 
was the intelligence test em- 
ployed and occupational classifi- 
cation was made with the Taus- 
sig Scale. Results from this study 
were similar to those reported 
earlier based on younger chil- 
dren. Again it was found that 





median scores decreased from 
116 for the professional group 
down to 89 for the unskilled 
group. These authors pointed out 
that in all groups there was a 
wide range of scoring with much 
overlapping. 

Smith, reporting on his study 
of 5,487 University of Kansas 
students, concluded that, ‘“‘Chil- 
dren of educators surpass chil- 
dren of doctors, clerical agents, 
salesmen, dealers, bankers, con- 
tractors, skilled workers, fore- 
men, semi-skilled workers, farm- 
ers, domestic and personal serv- 
ice workers, and unskilled work- 
ers (in the order named), by an 
amount at least three times as 
large as the standard error of the 
difference hetween the mean per- 
centile scores”. 


I. Q. Decreases with Position 
The four studies described 
above, though not always utiliz- 
ing the same intelligence tests 
and similar occupational classifi- 
cation techniques, generally per- 
mit one to conclude that average 
intelligence test quotients de- 
crease as we go down the occu- 
pational scale (from professional 
to unskilled). It may be seen that 
the trend holds in all age groups. 
A popular explanation for this 
condition has been that inasmuch 
as professional men: are more in- 
telligent than men engaged in 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
work it is a simple matter of 
heredity that establishes the in- 
tellectual superiority of their 





. reading prowess, vocabulary acquisition, and general linguistic ability 
were intimately bound up in home life and other cultural opportunities. 
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children. While such a conclusion 
may appear to have face validity 
we must remember that it is 
predicated on the assumption that 
thie test is measuring basic intel- 
ligence and that the original con- 
structor of the test (Binet) had 
voiced some serious doubts that 
his test was free of cultural bias. 
This aspect of the problem has 
received considerable attention in 
recent years as May be seen in 
the following reports of research 
workers. 

Skodak followed the mental de- 
velopment of children from in- 
ferior homes who had been placed 
in adoption between the ages of 
2 and 514. There were 65 chil- 
dren concerned in the study. The 
mean chronological age at time 
of placement was 3 years 7.6 
months. All children had received 
one intelligence test prior to 
placement and following a period 
of at least one year they were 
reexamined. Results of the study 
led Skodak to conclude that 
“Children of these ages and ini- 
tial mental levels, when removed 
from their own inferior homes, 
gained slightly in mean I. Q. in 
the institution and continued to 
gain markedly in the foster 
home.” 

Jones, Conrad, and Blanchard 
compared urban and rural chil- 
dren on the Binet. As a result of 
their analysis they were led to 
helieve that, “A rural child mov- 
ing to. the city will increase his 
intelligence test scores merely as 
a result of changed environment 
and conditions. The environmen- 
tal handicap of the rural child 
is derived chiefly from specific 
limitations in the material en- 
vironment, and from social dif- 
ferences which achieve expres- 
sion in linguistic information and 
skill in the speed of test perform- 
ance, and in adaptation to test 
situations. The handicap is spe- 
cific, not general.” 


World War I Records 


Another study that appears to 
have some bearing on the prob- 
lem is one that provides some 
data from tests given to soldiers 
in World War I. In an article in 
Science it was pointed out that 
Beta levels (The Army Beta test 
of intelligence) for the various 
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A rural child moving to the city will increase his intelligence test scores merely 
as a result of changed environment and conditions. 


states are significantly related 
not only to Alpha levels for the 
same states but also to yearly ex- 
penditures for education and per 
capita income. Correlations were 
significant at the one per cent 
level. This suggests that Beta, 
like Alpha, scores are markedly 
affected by cultural factors con- 
comitant with socio-economic lev- 
els in the state. 

Davis and Havighurst reported 
some interesting results in their 
analysis of a group of rather 
commonly used tests that were 
administered to groups of 9-10 
and 13-14 year old children. 
Presentation of their findings 
was prefaced by some of their 
beliefs concerning intelligence 
testing. They feel that, “The cru- 
cial problem raised by the at- 
tempt to compare scientifically 
the capacity of any two individ- 
uals to learn is that of finding sit- 
uations with which the two indi- 
viduals have had equal experi- 
ence.” It is their opinion that two 
major behaviorial systems are in- 
volved in problem solving, the 
genetic equipment of the individ- 
ual on the one hand and cultural 
experience, motivation, and 
training on the other. They state 
that two requirements must be 
met in constructing an adequate 
test; first, the test problems must 
tap the known wide range of 
mental systems manifested by 
normal human beings and second, 
the problems selected must he 
common to the culture and prac- 


tice of all socio-economic groups 
in our population and must be 
couched in terms that have sim- 
ilar meaning to everyone. They 
further state that three major 
types of cultural behavior can be 
observed in our country: (1) 
common cultural traits, (2) cul- 
tural behavior of various socio- 
economic groups, and (3) cul- 
tural patterns of ethnic or na- 
tional groups. On the basis of 
these beliefs the authors investi- 
gated a number of intelligence 
tests and attempted to examine 
them item by item to determine 
which questions were differenti- 
ating in terms of socio-economic 
status. 

Among the younger children it 
was found that the Henmon— 
Nelson contained the highest per- 
centage of items showing a socio- 
economic differential (93%). The 
Kuhlman—Anderson (grade 6) 
test had 85% of its questions so 
categorized followed by the Otis 
Alpha (verbal) test with 70%, 
the Kuhlman—Anderson (grade 
3) test with 56% and the Otis 
Alpha (non-verbal) test with 
46%. 

With the older children the 
Terman—McNemar and the Thur- 
stone Reasoning tests were dis- 
covered to be 100% discrimina- 
tory. The Otis Beta percentage 
was 91, the Thurstone Spatial 84 
and the California Mental Matur- 
ity test (an abbreviated 4 sub- 
test form) was 69. 
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Racial Comparisons 


Some other investigators have 
done research comparing the per- 
formance of racial groups on var- 
ious types of intelligence tests 
with so-called white population. 
Through the years it has been 
demonstrated with great consist- 
ency that the average score of 
negroes is lower than the average 
score of whites on standardized 
tests of intelligence. Being cog- 
nizant of this, Jenkins said, “Pre- 
occupation with the significance 
of the low average performance 
of negro groups has served to 
divert attention from an equally 
important phenomonon, the vari- 
ability of the group, and espe- 
cially the upper limit reached by 
its really superior members.” 
Jenkins analyzed available liter- 
ature and found, out of 22,301 
individuals, that .3% had I. Q.’s 
of 140 and above and 1% had 
130 and above. Eighteen individ- 
uals had 160 and over, seven were 
over 170, four were above 180 
and one person had an I. Q. of 
200. 


Jenkins and Randall utilized 
data gathered as a part of one 
of the studies of the National 
Survey of Higher Education of 
Negroes conducted by the United 
States Office of Education dur- 
ing the period 1940-41. In the 
survey 5,578 freshmen and sen- 
iors in 48 negro institutions of 
higher education were contacted. 
On the basis of test scores ob- 
tained from these individuals the 
conductors of the original survey 
had concluded; that students at- 
tained lower rank on standard- 
ized psychological and achieve- 
ment tests; that students scored 
throughout the range of the test; 
that when group medians were 
examined males were superior to 
females in test performance; that 
students were drawn predomi- 
nately from homes of low socio- 
economic and educational levels; 
that students came largely from 
southern, urban, public, segre- 
gated elementary and secondary 
schools; that there was a signif- 
icant relationship between test 
performance and such things as 
parental occupation, place of pre- 
vious schooling, and type of col- 
lege attended. Jenkins and Ran- 
dall carried the analysis further 
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by isolating the superior students 
(in terms of test performance) 
from the rest of the group (which 
was labeled the unselected popu- 
lation). Comparisons of these 
groups revealed the following dif- 
ferences: (1) “Negro college stu- 
dents selected on the basis of 
their superior psychometric intel- 
ligence and test achievement dif- 
fer significantly from unselected 
students in important social and 
educational background items. 
Subjects who come from superior 
elementary and secondary schools 
and whose parents are of high 
educational, occupational, and 
economic level are much more 








Professional attainment of parents 
affects results of intelligence tests. 


likely to reveal superior ability at 
the college level”, and (2) “These 
cultural background factors are 
by no means altogether crucial 
since numerically superior negro 
college students are drawn from 
homes of relatively low educa- 
tional, occupational, and _ eco- 
nomic level and to a large extent 
from sub-average elementary and 
secondary schools. This is con- 
sistent with views held by almost 
all psychologists that heredity 
sets the limits of development, 
and environmental factors deter- 
mine the level of development 
within these limits.” 


Demarest used 72 boys in the 
seventh grade and divided them 
into two groups on the basis of 
mono-linguistic and bi-linguisti« 
ability. They were matched for 
chronological age and scores on 
the American School Achieve- 
ment Test. All subjects were 
given the Stanford—Binet (Form 
M) the vocabulary (Form L), 
The Wechsler—Bellevue, the Kent 
EGY, and the _ non-language 
Multi-Mental Test. Her results 


revealed that the most marked 
differentiation between the two 
groups was on the Stanford—Binet 
and the vocabulary test. Closest 
agreement was established’ on the 
Wechsler—Bellevue test. 

In the introduction we stated 
that the primary purpose of our 
investigation would be to evaluate 
intelligence tests as measures of 
basic ability. It was pointed out 
that a study of this nature seemed 
appropriate in view of the wide- 
spread use American education 
makes of the I.Q. 

Initially we described the de- 
velopment of the first intelligence 
test and the problems Binet en- 
countered in constructing the test. 
The insights he gained concern- 
ing the cultural bias of the test 
were pointed out and the subse- 
quent failure of test developers to 
remedy the situation was men- 
tioned. 

Studies reported here were se- 
lected to show results of compari- 
son of individuals from (1) vary- 
ing socio-economic levels, (2) 
upper and lower classes, and (3) 
different racial and ethnic groups. 
Conclusions from these studies 
were uniform in suggesting that 
intelligence tests in common use 
reflect to varying degrees dif- 
ferences in environmental oppor- 
tunity. In the face of this ac- 
cumulated evidence our continued 
indiscriminate use of intelligence 
tests as the sole criterion for 
making important decisions about 
our pupils and students amounts 
to no more than a quasi-scientific 
technique. 




















“It’s even been known to get a school 
teacher a better salary!” 
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Have You Read 
Geography in the High School? 
Comp. by the Committee on 
High School Geography, Na- 
tional Council of Geography 
Teachers. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1949. $3.50. 


Teaching units, projects, field 
trips, testing devices and many 
other phases of high school geog- 
raphy, described by classroom 
teachers, have been compiled in 
this volume and provide a wealth 
of practical help for any teacher 
struggling with the current 
scarcity of geographic materials 
on the secondary level. 

Teachers or administrators 
planning or revising a high 
school geography curriculum will 
find descriptions of successful 
courses in global geography, po- 
litical geography, conservation, 
meterology, and the geography 
of the local community, as well 
as articles on the educational 
philosophy of secondary geog- 
raphy. Units in economic geog- 
raphy, international problems, 
bibliographies of illustrative ma- 
terials for teaching conservation, 
use of the local community as a 
resource for study, and_ tech- 
niques of teaching map reading 
are only a few of the many stim- 
ulating suggestions presented by 
creative teachers which can be 
adapted to local situations.— 
Mary JO READ, Geography 
Teacher, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College. 


Dynamics of Learning? 

By Nathaniel Cantor, Foster 
& Stewart, 1950, (1946). 
$3.00. 


This volume provides an unique 
and stimulating approach to the 
problems of classroom instruc- 
tion. Any teacher wishing to es- 
cape more fully from the tradi- 
tional goal of fact finding and in- 
terested in bridging the gap be- 
tween knowledge or facts based 
on memory and real learning, will 
read with interest this practical 
account of a clinical approach to 
the problem of individual growth 
and development through class- 
room instruction. The author in 
ho way minimizes the importance 
of facts or the data necessary for 
learning, but he emphasizes the 
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power which comes through un- 
derstanding and the fundamental 
changes in attitudes which ac- 
company real learning. 

The book is based on experi- 
ences in college sociology classes 
with stenographic reports of 
class discussions and individual 
conferences along with written 
reactions from students. How- 
ever, the writer of this review 
has experimented with the sug- 
gested techniques ‘enough to as- 
sure teachers that they can be 
used with richly rewarding re- 
sults in any class—JOHN C. 
LAZENBY, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. 


School Enrollment ’50 


For the Nation the Office of Ed- 
ucation estimates that 32,903,000 
children and young people will be 
enrolled in all types of schools 
and colleges, public, private, and 
parochial. Elementary schools 
will enroll 23,686,000 pupils, a 
million more than last year. Sec- 
ondary school enrollment is esti- 
mated at 6,142,000 students. 

Institutions of higher educa- 
tion will have a student body of 
2,700,000, according to Office of 
Education estimates. 

School building needs are much 
greater today than they were be- 
fore World War II, the Commis- 
sioner of Education asserted. 
Thousands of children during 
1950-51 and for several years 
ahead will attend overcrowded 
and makeshift classrooms. Large 
numbers of pupils will be re- 
quired to attend school on a half- 
session plan. Thousands of boys 
and girls will be taught in build- 
ing§ that may be unsanitary and 
unsafe. The Office of Education 
pointed out that fire takes a daily 
toll of 10 children in the United 
States. 

Entering first grade for the 
first time this year will be an es- 
timated 2,800,000 children. A 
jump of approximately 1,000,000 
in the number of first-grade chil- 
dren is expected for the 1950-51 
school year. 

It is estimated that 90,000 ele- 
mentary school teachers will be 
needed this year, over and above 
the number now teaching. 


Requests for Salary 
Information Increase 
HE WEA office is receiving 
a record number of inquiries 
this fall concerning the cost-of- 
living and salary schedules. Re- 
quests are prompted in the main 
by two facts. One is the almost 
daily announcement of wage in- 
creases for some segment of in- 
dustry. The other is the fact that 
the cost-of-living has been rising 
steadily since early this year. 
The Consumers’ Price Index 
has been going up steadily since 
its February 1950 mark of 166.5. 
By June the Index had risen to 
170.2. Spurred on by factors as- 
sociated with the Korean conflict 
the Index stood at 173.8 on Sep- 
tember 15, just 0.7 points under 
the all time high of August and 
September, 1948. Prospects are 
for a continued rise. The October 
6 issue of U. S. News and World 
Report estimated the Index 
would reach 180 by mid-1951. 


Revision of Salary Schedules 


In view of the above situation 
local teacher associations are 
placing requests for salary in- 
creases before boards of educa- 
tion in several different forms. 
Some groups are asking for ad- 
justments effective immediately. 
The Port Edwards board has 
granted a five per cent increase 
in faculty salaries retroactive to 
October 1. 

Other associations are working 
on the establishment of salary 
schedules for the first time. City 
associations are asking revision 
of present wage scales to be in- 
cluded in the 1951 budget. These 
requests vary all the way from 
$100 to $400. Some take the form 
of flat raises in all salary sched- 
ule categories and in other cases 
an extension of the maximum 
salary on the schedule is asked. 
Courageous action on the part of 
school boards and all persons con- 
cerned can do much to prevent 
some of the ill effects on our 
schools that were suffered during 
the inflationary period during 
and immediately after World 
War II. 
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SEMANTICS 

ANGUAGE is a triumph of 

man’s ingenuity and a source 
of many of his difficulties. As we 
learn more about language, we 
become fascinated with its pos- 
sihilities. At the same time, we 
lose that overweening faith in 
words which characterized prim- 
itive man. 

Among the many fine treat- 
ments of semantics to come out 
in the last 20 years, Anatol Rapo- 
port’s Science and the Goals of 
Man probably offers the layman 
in the field of language as much 
or more than any other, or at 
least so it seems to the writer. 
Simple written, it points out the 
difficulties in communication 
among those with the same and 
among those with a different ver- 
nacular, and gives practical helps 
to the layman in surmounting 
these difficulties. At the same 
time, Mr. Rapoport links the study 
of language with science and 
suggests specifically the respon- 
sibilities which scientists have for 
the selection of values. As he 
says, “different men want to go 
in different directions, and some 
of these directions are incompat- 
ible with the direction inherent 
in science itself. The scientist 
must subscribe to certain values 
(and discard others) not because 
he is a ‘good citizen’ or a product 
of a (particular) culture or a 
member of a (particular) church, 
but because he is a scientist.” 


Many of us assume perhaps 
that people wish to agree but only 
technical difficulties of communi- 
cation stand in the way of such 
a happy state of affairs. “Not so,” 
says Dr. Rapoport. “The matter 
is not so simple.” What, then, are 
the obstacles to agreement? Here 
is Dr. Rapoport’s list: 

1. People often wish to win argu- 

ments more than they desire to 


come to agreement about what is 
true. 

2. People often think they are talk- 
ing about things in the outside 
world (objective facts) when they 
are talking about themselves 
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(their beliefs, tastes, or prefer- 
ences). 

3. People often have their private 
notions of how to tell “true” 
from “false” or else they sub- 
scribe to some current notion of 
what is true. (The belief onze 
held by large groups of peop/e 
that tomatoes or potatoes were 
poisonous). 

4. It is not even universally agreed 
that ‘true’ statements are always 
to be preferred to false ones. (In- 
stance of parents’ failure to pre- 
sent natural processes truthfully 
to children). 

5. People sometimes treat assertions 
about things as if they were mat- 
ters of opinion. (Characteristics 
imputed to individuals of a race 
because these characteristics are 
supposed to be inherent in that 
race). 

6. Few people know how to test 

‘ whether or not a statement they 
make contradicts other statements 
they have made. For that matter, 
few people feel the need of mak- 
ing such tests. 

- Some people (though not many) 
have had too much practice in 
logic. (Too much study and use 
of the logic of Aristotle, for ex- 
ample). 

8. Instead of choosing a few con- 
sistent principles of right and 
wrong to believe in, peop'e often 
believe in a great many such prin- 
ciples, most of which are peculiar 
to the environment in which they 
live. (What is wrong in New Or- 
leans may be right in New Eng- 
land and vice-versa). 

9. Things people believe in contradict 
not only things other people be- 
lieve in but often contradict one 
another. (Deploring spread of so- 
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cial diseases yet opposing effective 
measures of eradication). 


I wonder what would happen 
if the person designated as ob- 
server in group discussions would 
take Dr. Rapoport’s nine points 
and hold the members of the 
group to a responsibility for ob- 
serving them? Could it be done 
and, if so, would we not make 
more progress in our discussions? 

Around such things as these 
nine obstacles to agreement, Dr. 
tapoport organizes his book. And 
he succeeds admirably in showing 
the necessity for and even the de- 
sirability and practicality of 
reaching agreement in spite of 
the many obstacles. It is most 
heartening to learn from Dr. 
tapoport that he believes that 
science and democracy are work- 
ing together to provide a better 
and more effective basis for 
agreement and world understand- 
ing. As school people whose stock- 
in-trade is the use of language to 
teach language and other fields 
to youngsters, we can learn much 
from Dr. Rapoport. 

Dr. Rapoport is a concert pian- 
ist, a mathematician, and a biol- 
ogist as well as a student of lan- 
guage. He is now or until very 
recently has been Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematical Biology 
at the University of Chicago and 
is Associate Editor of ETC.: A 
Review of General Semantics. 





I Saw It Done This Way 


; HAT do high school teach- 

ers do to give flexibility 
and variety to their classroom 
work? Such a question was re- 
cently put to one of our high 
school supervisors. Here are 
some of the things he had seen 
and remembered. 

“Let’s start with an example 
requiring the least advance plan- 
ning and move to the more com- 
plicated,” said he. 

One English teacher he ob- 
served encouraged the boys and 


girls in her ninth grade class to 
select from Prose and Poetry the 
type of literature: poetry, drama, 
the short story which they 
wished to study first. The class 
agreed upon the short story. Do 
you (the reader) like the selec- 
tion and/or the way it was made? 

In another freshman English 
class, the class divided into 
groups of five, each group select- 
ing a topic from the Reader’s Di- 
gest to present as a panel discus- 
sion to other class members. Af- 
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ter each of the members of each 
panel made his presentation, the 
chairman gave a summary of the 
discussion. 


High Morale in Class 

Still another English class our 
friend, the supervisor, observed 
was at work in the culminating 
activities of the study of Mac- 
beth. Class morale was high. A 
nice balance of individual and 
group activity prevailed. Individ- 
uals and committees were report- 
ing and giving demonstrations. 
One group was working on cos- 
tumes, another on a model stage. 
Individual members each selected 
a character to analyze as a per- 
sonality and as a factor in the 
drama. Our observer felt that the 
young people were getting the 
feel of the reality of the times in 
which Shakespeare wrote. 

Our last example was observed 
in a social studies class. A mock 
murder trial was under way. All 
the necessary personages and 
groups were present: judge, jury 
including the foreman, prosecu- 
tor, defense attorney, witnesses 
(character), bailiff, defendant, 
and sheriff. The evidence against 
the defendant was circumstan- 
tial. The trial extended over sev- 
eral days. At the beginning of 
each day’s session, the members 
were briefed on the previous 
day’s session by tape recording. 
Parts were competently handled; 
interest was high and sustained. 


Advanced Planning 


Of course, examples such as 
the last mentioned require con- 
siderable advance planning. In 
preparation, the various actors in 
the drama of the courtroom inter- 
viewed the district attorney, 
other lawyers, a county judge, 
and experienced jurors. All in all, 
the members of the class gave 
and at the same time received a 
very real demonstration of how 
a modern department of justice 
works. 

Are we proselyting for a cer- 
tain kind of high school teach- 
ing? “Emphatically no!” avows 
our high school supervisor. 
“But,” he says, “I like to see 
variety of approach, advance 
pupil-teacher planning, and a 
vivid demonstration of genuine 
class interest.” 
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Logistics 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a “powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 

Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 

During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don’t forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 

Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 4% billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


kk Association of 


American Vatiroads: «+ 






a\. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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Cvery Teacher and Libvarion. 


will want this New All Color Filmstrip 
to teach the use of on 


the Encyclopedia! z COMPTONS 


PICTURED 
Free 30-Day Loan—Option [, ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to Purchase at Cost 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 
educational tools. 


20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 
instructions on how to make the 


most effective use of any filmstrip. 





Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 


ee a ee ee ee a ee ae ee 


F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
USE COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 
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Administrators Elect 
Officers at September 
Meetings in Madison 


New officers of statewide | 


associations elected during 
September conferences are: 


County Superintendents 
President, Harry Hanson, 
Sun Prairie 
Vice-President, 
Diehl, Kenosha 


Margaret 


Secretary, Nels E. Erickson, | 


Hammond 


County Supervising Teachers 
President, Donna Kappes, 
Waukesha 
Vice-President, 

Lancaster j 
Sec’y.-Treas., Edwin B. Cor- 
rigan, Ashland 


Alex Jones, 


County Normal School 
Principals 
President, John Stoffel, Rich- 

land Center 
Vice-President, L. O. Tetz- 
laff, Sheboygan Falls 
Secretary, Lulu Kellogg, 
Wautoma 


Fries Named President 
Of Western Association 


Norman Fries, supervising 
principal of the Gale—Ettrick 
School District, was ad- 
vanced to the presidency of 


the Western Wisconsin Edu- | 
cation Association at the La | 


Crosse meeting, Oct. 12-13, 
to succeed Walter L. Ranis 
of La Crosse. Maurice Graff, 


La Crosse STC, was elected | 
director for five years and | 


will automatically move up 
to the presidency of the as- 
sociation in 1955. Helen Gil- 
son of Logan High School 
was elected treasurer. 
Among the _ resolutions 
adopted by the association 
were (1) the endorsement of 
the national program, “Cru- 
sade for Freedom”, (2) the 
support of present legisla- 
tive recommendations for 
teachers retirement fund and 
recommendation of definite 
increases in the annuity pro- 
visions of the law, (3) a re- 


quest to the WEA to place | 


greater emphasis on the re- 
gional associations and _ to 


increase subsidy in propor- | 
tion to the needs of each re- | 


gional association. 





| Help Fight TB 


| 
| 





Buy Christmas Seals 











Pres. Luther Appoints 
- Recognition Committee 


James F. Luther of Fort 


Atkinson, president of the 
Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, has 


appointed a Recognition 
Committee composed of 
George O’Brien of Two Riv- 


ers, chairman, and R. G. 
Hein of Waukesha, Harry 
Knudtson of New London, 


E. G. Kellogg of West Allis, 
and Henry Olson of Stough- 
ton. The object of the plan 
is to give special recognition 
to members of the WASA 
who have made outstanding 
contributions in the field of 
education. In addition to the 
presentation of the award at 
the annual meeting, recogni- 
tion will also be made of 
those who retired from ad- 
ministrative work during the 
year. 


Wausau Holds Second 
B-E Day on Oct. 18 


Most of the city’s teach- 
ers and clergymen of Wau- 
sau visited local industries 
and business firms the after- 
noon of Oct. 18 as the high- 
light of the second annual 
Business—Edueation Day 
which is sponsoerd by the 
Wausau Chamber of Com- 
merce. Following the tour of 
the plants and brief talks by 
officials of the firms a social 
hour and banquet at the 
Elk’s Club concluded the 
iday’s program. Principal 
speaker for the occasion was 
Carl Taylor, Waukesha, 
president of the Waukesha 
State Bank. Brief remarks 
were also made by G. W. 
Bannerman, superintendent 
of schools, and O. L. Enstad, 
president of the Wausau Ed- 
}ucation Association. 
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LaCrosse STC and State Department 


Sponsor In-Service Institute, Oct. 23 


School People Placed 
On Human Rights Com. 


Recent appointments of 
representatives of public ed- 
ucation on the Commission 
on Human Rights by Gover- 
nor Rennebohm were given 
to Robert Williams, 
dent, Whitewater State 
Teachers College; L. H. 
Adolfson, director Univer- 
sity Extension Division; 
Selig Perlman, University; 
Margaret Chenoweth, 
mentary supervisor, Janes- 
ville; and A. W. Zellmer, 
Wisconsin Rapids. 


Nation’s County Supts. 


Meet in Columbus, Ohio 


Headed by their president, 
Michael S. Kies of Milwau- 
kee, 1000 county and area 
superintendents met in an- 
nual convention in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 8-11. 
Problems of rural education 
and ways of improving th 
educational opportunities of 
more than 14,500,000 chil- 
dren received serious atten- 
tion. In the many group dis- 
cussion conferences they go* 
down to cases and specifics 
in exchanges of practical ad- 
ministrative experiences. 

Key speakers included 
Raymond Miller, special con- 
sultant to the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of 
UN, Paul R. Mort of Teach- 
ers College, Maurice F. Seay 
of University of Chicago, 
and Howard A. Dawson, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the 
NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 


The Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with 
other groups provided fine 
hospitality in the form of 
city tours and an ox roast 
dinner at Ohio State Univ. 
campus Monday evening. 

Wisconsin superintendents 
were well represented and 
had prominent places on the 
program. Next year’s confer- 
ence will be in Dallas, Texas, 
under the presidency of John 
S. Carroll, chairman of the 
department of education, 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


| were 
presi- | 


More Than 300 Teachers, 
. Administrators Attended 


An In-service Institute 
was held at the La Crosse 
STC on Oct. 23 at which 
more than 300 teachers, 
supervisors, administrators 
in attendance. It was 
under the sponsorship of the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction with the cooper- 
ation of La Crosse STC. 


Charles B. Walden, curricu- 


ele- | 


| the 


lum coordinator of the State 
Department, introduced the 
affair by outlining the prob- 
lems involved in setting up 
a Growth in Service Pro- 
gram. Discussion groups fol- 
lowed and a panel of record- 
ers brought to the entire as- 
sembly the findings of all 
the groups. 

Following the dinner foi 
over 200 served in the Train- 
ing School of the College, 
Vergil Herrick, UW School 
of Education, spoke on What 
Other Schools in Wisconsin 
and the Country Are Doing 
in the Way of Developing 
Programs of Growth in Serv- 
for Teachers, Supervis- 
ors, and Administrators. 

Mr. Walden summarized 
the day’s activities at the 
close of Mr. Herrick’s talk. 
Emory Leamer of the Train- 
ing School made the _ local 
arrangements. 


Milwaukee Fetes Supt. 
Harold S. Vincent, Oct. 4 


A crowd of over 70 
greeted Supt. Harold S. Vin- 
cent as new superintendent 
of Milwaukee schools at a 
banquet at Hotel Schroeder 
on Oct: 4. While the vast ma- 
jority of the throng were 
school people there were citi- 


ice 


zens representing business, 
labor, the PTA, and _ the 
state. Testimonial greetings 
were sincere in welcoming 


the Vincent family to thei: 
new home. The main address 
was given by Supt. E. Leslie 
Bowsher of Toledo, Ohio, and 
toastmaster was Judge 
Herbert J. Steffes. The De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion was represented by R. 


|F. Lewis and the WEA by 
| its Executive Secretary. 
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: "FREE! YOUR FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 
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: Send me the new Greyhound wall display and les- 
s son topics, 


: Address 
s City and State 


State Welfare Council 
Scheduled in Madison 


Extension Divi- | 
Wisconsin Wel- 
co-sponsors 
Welfare 
be held 


The UW 
sion and the 
fare Council are 
for the 1950 State 
Council which will 
at the Memorial Union in|} 
Madison, Nov. 27-29. For 
the general sessions the top- | 
ics of Family Issues, 1950 | 
and Wisconsin Looks Ahead | 
in Public Welfare will be| 
the main subjects for con- | 
sideration. Sectional meet- 
ings on Monday, Nov. 27 and | 
Wednesday, Nov. 29, and in- | 
stitutes on Tuesday, Nov. 28 | 
will deal with the many 
phases of human welfare. | 

Keynote speaker for the | 
conference will be Reuben | 
Hill, research professor in 
family life at the University | 
of North Carolina. 

There will be a registra a 
tion fee of $3.00 for the en- | 
tire conference which will | 
entitle the registrant to at- | 
tend all general sessions and 


tendering 


i'or detailed information 
write to the Wisconsin Wel- 
fare Council, 440 Washing- 


|ton Bldg, Madison 3, for the 


October issue of Wisconsin | 
Welfare, containing confer- 
ence information and regis- 


tration blank. 


| Milwaukee Pension Fund 
Chooses '51 Officers 


At the annual meeting of 
the Milwaukee Public School 


| Teachers Annuity and Pen- | 
| . 
| sion 


Fund on Sept. 30 the 
following officers were 
elected: President, Joseph 
Mollica; Vice-President, 
Marcella Schneider; Secre- 
tary, Eileen Cantwell; 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. Lillian 
Carroll. 


members of the Executive 
| Board. New members chosen 
| for the Board of Trustees 
= Marcella Schneider 
B. Burling. 
A resolution was adopted 
a vote 


Irene Eldridge and | 
Ellen Case were elected as | zation meets the claims of its 


and | 


of thanks | 


Jr. H. Administrators 


George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public in- 


Assemble in Oshkosh | 


| struction urged the Wiscon- | 


| sin junior high schools to re- 
turn to “ther 
| spirit’? at the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Junior 
| High School Administrators 
| Association in Oshkosh, Oct. 
| 20. ‘There is a real danger,” 
|he said, “... that the junior 
high schools are simply be- 
ing accepted as they are.” 
He pointed out that “the 
|junior high schools have a 
| special responsibility because 
their’s is the job of keeping 
ahead of modern education, 
not just abreast of it.” 


“Whether or not reorgani- 


| advocates will depend upon 
|the teachers in the junior 
high schools,” he declared. 
Other speakers during the 
|morning session of the one 
|day meeting of junior high 
school administrators in- 


pioneering | 


the subject: Guides to Cur- 
riculum Building on tle 
Junior High School Level. 
Otto Huettner, Sheboygan, 
was elected president for the 
following year, to succeed 
George Savage of Oshkosh, 
and Ernest Ludwig, Manito- 
woc, was named vice presi- 
dent to succeed J. H. Reimer 
of Oshkosh. Harrison U. 


Wood of Racine was re- 
jelected secretary—treasurer. 
The 1951 meeting will be 


|held in Sheboygan. 








Neenah Board Creates 
Advisory Committee 


The Neenah Board of Ed- 
ucation has set up a citizen’s 
advisory committee of nine 
interested residents to study 
the educational needs of the 
community. The committee 
decided to make studies in 
five areas—population, build- 
ing, program, finance, and 
rural education. Supt. H. B. 
Mennes will act as liaison 
officer between the citizen’s 
committee and the board of 


section meetings and one of |to Ethel Gardner for untir- | cluded Walter B. Senty and |education. The committee is 
the institutes since the 18/ing service over a period of |Charles B. Walden, both of |expected to make recommen- 
institutes will run concur-| years to the welfare of the |the state department of pub-|dations to the board based 
rently. | pension fund. | lie instruction, who discussed |on their studies. 
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Greyhound Information Center 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, III. 


‘See all the World—Here in Am 


Name 





See al the World Here 1n Amerite’ 


Far-away places dramatically compared with America’s Scenic Wonders 


Here’s the latest in the line of Greyhound’s 
famous full-color wall displays, offered free 
for classroom use by American teachers! 

See all the World—Here in America is an- 
Other 8-foot display, depicting nine of 
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erical’’ 








In tune with the times...a great new 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 





a. GREYHOUNDS 












America’s most unusual spots—compared with 
nine of the world’s most interesting places. 

With each display comes a kit of lesson 
topics—sixteen pages of background material. 
Mail the coupon below for your copy. 
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‘en vente 
Coca-Cola glace” 


In Switzerland, where winter 

sports are part of national 
* 2 life, Coca-Cola awaits the sportsman 
a at scores of Alpine refectories. Like thirst, Coca-Cola 

knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer or 

winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with 
those zestful people who, when they play, 
like to play refreshed. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 2 COPYRIGHT 1980, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
9° 
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Inter-City Conferences 
Begin at Fort Atkinson 


The first of a series of 
inter-city conferences of the 
faculties of the public 
schools of Fort Atkinson, 
Jefferson, Edgerton, and 
Stoughton was held at the 
Fort ewe High School, 
Oct. 5. General theme of the 
four jini, which will be 
held in the various schools, 
is “Studying Our Teaching.” 

Principal speaker for the 
first of the series was Ed- 
ward Krug, UW School of 
Education, on the subject: 
The Characteristics of Dem- 
ocratic Teaching. 

Subsequent meetings will 
be held at Stoughton on Dec. 
5, Jefferson on Jan. 22, and 





| lin, 





Edgerton, Mar. 14. Schools 
in these four cities dismiss | 
classes at 2:30 p. m. and the 
meetings get under way at 
3:00 P. MM. 


Recommended by State 

These programs were 
planned by the superintend- 
ents of the four cities as in- 
service training for teach- 
ers, specifically recommended 
by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Expenses 
for the sessions are to be di- 
vided between the four par- 
ticipating schools. 

Present plans are to ob- 
tain a speaker-leader from | 
the University of Minnesota 
for the December conference 
and a Northwestern Univer- 
sity faculty member for the 
January meeting. The idea 
for the series of conferences 
originated with Lucille A. 
Gleissner, elementary super- 
visor of Fort Atkinson. 


| the 


Women Voters Publish | 
Wis. Taxation Study 


The League of Women| 
Voters of Wisconsin has pub- 
lished a booklet on taxation 
entitled The Most For Our 
Money— Wisconsin Taxes 
and Tax Problems. This pub- 
lication is a primer in pub- 
lic finance that can be used | 
with profit by every citizen. 

Considering questions that | 
come to the mind of every- 
one the pamphlet discusses 
values to be used in placing 
judgment on various kinds 
of taxes. It considers state 
budgeting; state and _ local | 
governmental financial rela- 
tions; and it discusses at | 
some length property taxes, | 
income taxes, and sales 
taxes, 


Already | 


in its second 


24 


|leges Committee 


|ards and Surveys she helped | ; 
| American 


ifor 


‘into the theme of her 


| Trends 


| Implications of Current Cur- 


| Division staff of the College | ‘ 
| invites all elementary teach- 
lers 


printing, the booklet is avail- 
able for 25¢ from the League 
of Women Voters of Wiscon- 
sin, One West Main St., 
Madison 3. 


Milwaukee STC Plans 
Education Institute 








The Elementary Education | 


Division of Milwaukee STC 
has secured Florence B. 
Stratemeyer, professor of ed- | 
ucation at Teachers College, | 
Columbia University, as the 
principal speaker and con- 
sultant at the first of the 

Elementary Education Insti- | 
tutes Friday, Dec. 1, accord- | 





ing to Eleanor T. McLaugh- | 
director of the Campus 
School of the! 


Laboratory 
— 

Dr. Stratemeyer, a nation- | 
ally known educational} 
leader in the fields of | 
Teacher Education and Cur- | 
riculum, is the major author | 
of Developing a Curriculum | j 
for Modern Living, one of | 
most forward-looking | 
books on curriculum devel- | 
opment to be found in recent | 
professional literature. As a | 
member of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers  Col- 
of Stand- 


the Standards 
for School and Community | 
Laboratory Experiences in | 
Teacher Education which is | 
being used as a_ technique 
evaluating pre-service | 
professional programs in| 
many teachers colleges 
throughout the country. 


to draw up 


Teachers Invited 
A recent tour of the na- | 
tion’s school systems gives | 
Miss Stratemeyer a wealth 
of informaiton to incorporate 
pres- 
entation—Curriculum Devel- 
opment in Modern Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


9 :00—10 :00 
in Current Curricu- | 


lum Development in the | ! 


Modern Elementary School | 


10 :30-11:45 | 





riculum Trends for Grades 


Three Through Eight 


| 
1:30-3:00 | 


Implications of Current Cur- | 


riculum Trends for Pre- | 
school and Primary} 


Grades | 


The Elementary Education | 





to attend the institute. 


| Other 


| Superior, 


Nelson Heads North 
Lake Superior Assn. 


Gordon L. Nelson, princi- 
pal of the Northwestern 
High School at Maple, was 
elected president of the 
North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association, 
Oct. 5, to succeed Clement 
Bartagnoli of Ashland. 
officers elected in- 
clude: Douglas Brown, Ash- 
land High School principal, 
vice president; 
| strom, 





Lineoln School, Su- 


| perior, secretary; and Ralph | 


School, | 
Mem- | 


Nickolette, Carpenter 
treasurer. 


‘bers chosen to the board of | 


directors include Virginia 
Tarter, Iron River, and 
|Frank L. Irwin, Superior 
| State College. 

The 1951 convention will 
|be held in Superior. The 
group has adopted a system 
whereby each year the meet- 
ing is alternated between 
| Ashland and Superior. 


Fond du Lac Has Second 
B-E Day, Education Week | 


Fond 


du ai? s second | 


| Business—Education Day was 
|observed Nov. 


10, 
Nducation Week. 

tepetition of last year’s 
event was requested by the 
teachers committee for 
|American Education Week. 


| Teachers from both the pub- | 
lie and parochial schools met | 


at the Roosevelt Junior High 
School and were divided into 


June Lind- | 


during) 


,groups to visit business and 
industrial plants of the city. 
Leaders of education and 
the Association of Commerce 
pointed out that B-E visita- 
tions enable teachers, busi- 
nessmen, and_ industrialists 
to better understand one an- 
other’s contributions to the 
progress of the community. 
The event stimulated the ap- 
preciation and expansion of 
the American economic sys- 
| tem and the American sys- 
| of education. 
A dinnev meeting climaxed 
| the beneiie activities. 


‘wascp Elects Willets 
President for 1950-51 











At a recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association fo01 
Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Mary E. Wil- 
lets, elementary supervisor 
of the Neenah Public 
Schools, was elected presi- 
dent for the year. Other offi- 
cers chosen were: Irene M. 
Kronenwetter, Marathon 
| county supervising teache) 
of Wausau, first vice presi- 
|dent; Rebecca Watson, su- 
|pervisor of elementary edu- 
| cation of Waukesha and past 
president, second vice presi- 
|dent; Richard Bromley, cur- 
| riculum coordinator of Su- 





|perior, secretary—treasurer. 
| Edythe M. Sanderman, ele- 
mentary supervisor of Me- 


nasha, was chosen delegate 
to the National Association 
for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development. 
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Science Monitor. 


I want you to 


learn the 26 in the alphabet.” 
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$175.00 AC-.DC 


BRAND NEW 


Inshutler 


SERIES 


a new, optical system that is precision 
ground, polished and coated; 
anastigmat 5 * f/3.5 Wocoted lens. 





2 
THE WORLD'S e 
FINEST LIBRARY OF 
FILMSTRIPS 
AND COLOR SLIDES ® 
Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching 
material arranged by basic curriculum e 


units and grade levels. Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Sciences; Mathematics; Health and 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 

for religious education. See your 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration 
and information. 


#3”, 4”, 7” of 9” lens may be ordered separately. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway - Chicago 14, Illinois 


Lnsbeclor 500 “ 


= 


" Insleuclor 300 


300-watt, improve 


QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


Unrivalled Illumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 
Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
multidirectional blower . 

Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
technique on all four models 

Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
interchange * Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 
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Kenosha Manufacturers into effect in ail 


Are Hosts to Teachers - 


Kenosha manufacturers 
were hosts to the teachers of 
the public and parochial 
schools of Kenosha on the 
afternoon of Oct. 9. The pro- 
gram for Industry—Educa- 
tion Day was arranged by 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Kenosha Manufacturers 
Association, and the super- 
intendent of schools. The day 
begun with a series of lunch- 
ons attended by top man- 
agement of industry and the 
teacher's. 

Following a tour 


of the 


plants in small groups dur- | 


ing the afternoon, the eve- 
ning program was conducted 
on an informal basis with- 
out the usual after 
speaker. The plan afforded 
an opportunity for teachers 
and industrial leaders to be- 
come better acquainted and 
to exchange ideas and view- 
points. 


Kazar Heads Manitowoc 
County Assn. for 1951 


Mike Kazar of Washing- 
ton High School, Two Riv- 
ers, was elected president of 
the Manitowoc County Edu- 
cation Association at its 57th 
annual meeting in Manito- 
woe, Oct. 6. Charles Mc- 
Givern also of Washington 
High School, was named vice 
president, and John Steven- 
son of Lincoln High School, 
Manitowoc, was chosen sec- 
vetary—treasurer. 

Principal addresses during 
the day were given by Mrs. 
Ruth Davis, psychiatric so- 
cial worker of the Manitowoc 
and Sheboygan clinics, on 
the subject: Functions of the 
Manitowoc County Guidance 
Center, and Rev. Clyde Don- 
ald of the Milwaukee Dea- 
coness Hospital on the topic: 
Preserving Our Heritage. 
The closing address of the 
afternoon session was by 
Paul A. Yous; suverintend- 
ent of schools, Elmhurst, II1.. 
on How Children Differ with 
Implications for their Edu- 
cation and Guidance. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the _ resolutions 


dinner | 


adopted at the general ses- | 


sions, the association (1) 
endorsed the _ continuation 
and extension of the school 
health program as approved 
by the County Medical Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society relat- 


ing to health examinations | 


of school personnel as put 


26 


aid to education with local 


the granting of scholarships 
to underprivileged, 
ing students by government, | 
private 


cated 


County, (2) favored federal 


and state control, (3) urged 


deserv- 


individuals and or- 
and (4) advo- 
the early extension 
and enlargement of the Man- 
‘towoe Guidance Center. 


Our ‘hieaitinies 
The Journal’s advertisers 


ranizations, 





are offering you books, sup- | 


lies and equipment which | 


| will make teaching more ef- | 
|fective. Have you read the 


ads? 












For all your Audio Vis- 
val Aids @ Projectors 
Filmstrips @ Film Rental 
Library @ Recorders @ Public Address 
Systems @ Everything Photographic. 
Guaranteed Repair Service. 


Photoart 







VISUAL 
SERVICE © 


@ 040-44 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 











PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
410 Ins. Bldg. 48th Year Madison 3, Wis. 
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Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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Developing basic skills 
and abilities — using 
basic readers 








Helping children to 
become free readers, 
able to select and read 
a wide variety of books 
from the library with- 
out the teacher’s assist- 
ance 


Helping children to 
become independent 
readers — using books 
such as the Woodland 
Frolics Series 





If your children never get off the first level, then you should get 


the complete story behind the... . 


WOODLAND FROtICS SERIES 
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dividends. Passbooks will 


passbooks to: 
Chairman of Auditin 


the Credit Union. The $5. 
address or to the Wiscon 
son 3, Wisconsin. 


FORWARDED AS USUA 
THIS OFFICE. 


WISCONSIN 


409 Insurance Building 








Notice To All Credit Union Members 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1950 for audit and posting of 1950 


and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1950. Address 


Please note that membership in the Credit Union is only open to members of the 
W.E.A. If you have not yet purchased your 1950-51 membership, which is $5.00, 
please do so at once in order that your account may be continued on the books of 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
OUR OFFICE, AND THEY WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOK IN 


CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1950 


not be returned until some time in January, as audit 


g Committee, Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 
below address. 


W.E.A. MEMBERSHIP 


00 fee may be sent to the Credit Union at the below 
sin Education Association, Insurance Building, Madi- 


L DURING THE PERIOD THE PASSBOOK IS IN 


TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ~ 





Look for Convention 
Comments in December 


Most of the copy for the No- 
vember Journal was prepared be- 
fore the convention in Milwau- 
kee. In the December number 
look for the comments and re- 
actions to the largest teachers’ 
meeting ever held in Wisconsin. 
The Journal will also publish the 
remaining committee reports as 
they were adopted by your Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 











C. of C. Welcomes Teachers 


The Stoughton Chamber of Com- 
merce was host to all the faculty mem- 
bers of the Stoughton Public School, 
their wives and husbands, at a dinner 
meeting, Oct. 4. The evening was en- 
tirely social with a program limited 
to a humorous talk by G. I. Wallace 
of Madison. The Chamber of Commerce 
wanted the faculty to know that they 
were desirous of becoming better .ac- 
quainted with them and to let them 
know that they were vitally interested 
in the schools and could be counted 
upon to promote the educational pro- 
gram of Stoughton. 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





Eastern Dane Meets, Stoughton 


Eastern Dane County teachers had 
a large and enthusiastic dinner meet- 
ing at Stoughton, Oct. 19. Mrs. Mary 
Borgerud of Cambridge presided over 
the meeting which was a well bal- 
anced arrangement of relaxation, busi- 
ness and a speaker on the structure 
and inner workings of the WEA. A 
new project which the group expects 
to put into operation is a professional 
library for its members. The new pres- 
ident of the association is Loyal 
Sargent. 


Mrs. Crawford Joins Marquette 


Mrs. Berenice Maloney Crawford, 
prominent in educational circles in 
Wisconsin over the years, has joined 
Marquette University Department of 
Education in charge of cadet teaching. 
Mrs. Crawford held supervisory posi- 
tions in several cities in Wisconsin as 
well as a faculty position in Oshkosh 
State Teachers College. 


Murals Presented to Ashland Hi. 


The Sepetmber Badger History pub- 
lished photographic reproductions of 
six murals which were presented to 
Ashland High School by the Junior 
Historians and the World History Stu- 
dents of the high school. The murals 


depict the history of Wisconsin from 
the early explorer, Nicolet, to the pres- 
ent day hero, Admiral Leahy, a grad- 
uate of Ashland High School. Govern- 
ment, industry, agriculture, education, 
religion, natural resources, and legends 
each has its place in the over-all plan. 
Flora Jane MacDonald, Ashland High 
history teacher, directed the project. 


Mellen Has Workshop 


On Sept. 8, the faculty of the Mel- 
len Public Schools, Joint District No. 
1, began their in-service training pro- 
gram by conducting a workshop at 
Lake Galilee. The group divided into 
three sections and discussed problems 
relative to public relations, the unusual 
child, and recreation in the schools. 
Ralph. Johnson, Gene Edgette, and 
Corinne Johnson were chairmen of the 
respective groups, and R. E. Vaughan, 
superintendent led the discussion dur- 
ing the general assembly. At a similar 
workshop in October the faculty con- 
tinued its study of the major problem 
areas projected by the first meeting. 


Green Bay West is Pilot School 


The Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation has designated West Green 
Bay High School as one of the net- 
work of 50 pilot schools to be developed 





WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


Reading for Living Series: 


program. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





To Serve in the Modern 
Total Reading Program 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 
GRACE K. KEMP 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and methods directed to the 
all-round development of the child. Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 


@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, including (1) develop- 
mental reading or systematic growth in desirable interests and attitudes and in the ability 
to read with power and understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study skills; 
and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 


@ Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental ongoing activities re- 
lated to readiness, integration with other language arts, group and individualized in- 
struction, and evaluation of achievement. 


@ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activities in the total reading 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Inc. 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 


National College 
of Education 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New Yerk 
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as audio-visual demonstration centers 
throughout the nation. Merlin J. Lu- 
cia, audio-visual director of the Green 
Bay Public Schools, and L. F. Stacker, 
vice principal of the industrial arts de- 
partment and audio-visual coordinator, 
received the news of the award and 
the grant of $500 worth of audio-visual 
learning aids. The 50 schools were 
selected from more than 800 whose ap- 
plications were submitted to a national 
committee. Selection was made on the 
basis of the audio-visual program in 
the respective schools and facilities for 
utilizing the program in the classroom. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow-tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes. 
And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 
Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 
Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 


Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 





Square Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


St. Croix Co. Local Makes Plans 

The St. Croix County Local of the 
WEA began the year with a program 
at the Community Hall at Hammond, 
Sept. 9, which included Burton W. 
Kreitlow of the UW Department of 
Education who spoke on the future of 
rural education in Wisconsin, and 
Thomas J. Gibbons, sheriff of Ramsey 
County, Minn., who spoke on Youth of 
Today—The Nation‘s Greatest Invest- 
ment. The subject of group insurance 
with the Washington National Insur- 
ance Co. and the school’s participa- 





Suggestions we hope you 
will find interesting 
and helpful 























Montana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls), THE 28-PAGE, 8x 12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 
or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, etc. Also taken up is How to Plan a 
Square Dance Party. 

If further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M, Cole Publishing Co., 
823 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Just ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
Number 1, complete; postpaid $3. 













tion in the St. Croix County Historical 
Society activities were discussed. On 
Oct. 17 Henry Weinlick, field director 
of the WEA, met with the chairmen 
of the various committees and dis- 
cussed projects which could be in the 
program of the association activities 
for the year. Officers of the associa- 
tion are: Margaret Grunow, presi- 
dent; Maynard Thoreson of Baldwin, 
vice president; Doris Ohman of Glen- 
wood City, secretary; and Mrs. Dor- 
othy Johnson of Baldwin, treasurer. 
Mrs. Mabel Kappers of Baldwin is 
chairman of the program committee. 


Marshfield Fetes Teachers 


The Marshfield Board of Education 
entertained the teachers of the Marsh- 
field Public Schools and Vocational 
School at a dinner in the high school 
cafeteria, Oct. 10. In explaining the 
purpose of the annual event, Glenn 
Tinkham, superintendent of schools, 
stated that it afforded board members 
and teachers an opportunity to become 
better acquainted, and it demonstrated 
a genuine and cordial personal inter- 
est on the part of the board. 


Stanley Brings Them In 


To make the parents of rural chil- 
dren feel that they are a part of the 
community school and that their help 
is needed to build a better educational 
system, the Stanley Parents and 
Teachers Association saw that the 
rural parents were brought to the 
school the evening of Sept. 20 in the 
school buses. They toured the school 
building, heard a band program, and 
met their children’s teachers. Leaders 
in the PTA and in the schools ex- 
plained the program and policies of 
the organization and: leaders in edu- 
cation told the parents of the aims of 
education and what was being done 
to accomplish those objectives. 


Oconto Assn. Conducts Institute 


The Oconto City Teachers Associa- 
tion conducted a Visual Aids Institute 
at the Oconto High School, Oct. 13, to 
which an invitation was extended to 
all the schools in the county. Represen- 
tatives were present from Oconto 
Falls, Lena, Little Suameo, and the 
Brick School. Guest speaker and con- 
ductor of the Institute was Walter 
Wittich, director of the UW Bureau 
of Visual Instruction. The Institute 
was arranged by Karl Rice, president 
of the Association and Ernest R. 
Schroder, chairman of the OCTA’s vis- 
ual education committee. 


Menasha Organizes PTAs 


George E. Watson of Madison, state 
superintendent of public instruction 
and Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus of Mil- 
waukee, president of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, pre- 
pared the foundation for a high school 
and three grade school PTA organiza 
tions at Menasha, Oct. 15. The two 
spoke before about 200 teachers and 
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parents seeking information on the 
purposes and policies of parent-teacher 
associations. Mr. Watson urged them 
to throw out the anchor of “That’s 
not the way we did it when we were 
in’ school,” and then proceeded to out- 
line the needs for such organizations in 
modern education. Mrs. Dreyfus spoke 
on the philosophy aud policies of the 
organizations. She told of the work 
being done by many PTA units to help 
the child grow into a sound adult. 


Teachers Colleges Plan Tours 


The Milwaukee and Whitewater 
State Teachers Colleges are coopera- 
tively planning a Christmas Vacation 
tour of Mexico and a European Tour 
for next Summer, according to Clay 
J. Daggett of Whitewater STC. The 
17-day credit Christmas Tour to Mex- 
ico will extend from Dec. 23 to Jan. 
7, providing there are a sufficient num- 
ber interested. Approximate dates for 
the European Tour for credit will be 
from July 26 to Sept. 6. Tentative 
plans call for travel by air from Chi- 
cago and returning via boat from the 
Mediterranean. 


Clark Succeeds McNeel: 


Robert C. Clark, specialist in youth 
work at Cornell University has been 
appointed state 4-H club leader at the 
University of Wisconsin to succeed 
Wakelin “Ranger Mac” McNeel who 
retired July 1 after 28 years on the 
Wisconsin 4-H staff. Mr. Clark, an 
Ohioan, is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and completed his graduate 
work at Iowa State College. His train- 








HNecroloqy 


George R. Berg, who served as Di- 
rector of Physical Education for men 
at Central STC, Stevens Point, since 
1942 died in a Madison hospital, Oct 
1, after an illness of several months. 
He has also served as coach at Green 
Bay and Waupun. 

* Ke * 

Ruth Ann Danielson, 49, teacher in 
Madison for 16 years, died suddenly 
Oct. 10, as she was preparing to leave 
for her morning classes. A native of 
Monroe and a graduate of Monroe 
High School, she attended Milwaukee 
STC and began teaching in Green 
County in 1920. After completing her 
work at Milwaukee in 1934 she en- 
tered the Madison school system as a 
first grade teacher and was later trans- 
ferred to a kindergarten position. 

* *k x 

Adele Wallin, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Central High School of La 
Crosse for 10 years, passed away, Oct. 
12 at her home in Duluth, Minn. She 
was a graduate of Superior STC, the 
University of Wisconsin, and received 
her master’s degree from Columbia 
University. The 1950 edition of Cen- 
tral’s yearbook, “The Booster,” was 
dedicated to her. Miss Wallin was 
forced to leave her position as art 
teacher in early October. 
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ing and work have been in the field 
of youth leadership. 


WEA Convention Speeches 


Copies of the general session lec- 
tures may be purchased from the con- 
vention reporter for $1.00 per lecture, 
or $5.75 for the set of six. Send your 
order with check or money order to 
Florence Marquardt, 4140 N. 14th St., 
Milwaukee 9. 


New UW Song Book Available 


“Songs to Thee, Wisconsin,” a book 
of 20 famous Badger songs, has just 


been published by the University of 
Wisconsin and is available at cost to 
students, alumni, and other Wisconsin 
residents. The collection includes spe- 
cial arrangements of such old favorites 
as “On, Wisconsin,” and a new Wis- 
consin ballad, “Wisconsin to the Sky,” 
written by Robert O. Crawford, a 
Badger alumnus who composed the 
famous “Air Corps Song.” Besides 
complete words and score, the book 
contains a running description of how 
each song came to be written. Songs 
included in the unique collection were 
selected by students and staff mem- 
bers of the University School of Music. 











of the “Journal”. 


Insurance. 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


Madison Office 


Progress Keport 


We proudly call your attention to the “Progress 
Report” of the Group Insurance Program en- 


dorsed by the W.E.A. on page 5 in this issue 


NOTICE that 150 local associations now spon- 


sor the group insurance program. 


NOTICE that over 6,000 teachers in the state 
protect their salaries through this group acci- 


dent and health project. 


It is the aim of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation and the Company to give every teacher 
in the state the opportunity to protect his or 
her salary through this Program of Group 


For intormation write to: 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


520 Tenney Building 



































A copy may be obtained by sending 
25¢ to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing to the University of Wiscon- 
sin 
Office Building, Madison 6. 


YOURS for the asking 


viations. If not using the school ad- 
dress, indicate clearly that the mate- 
rial is to be sent to your home. For 
quicker action, write the advertisers 
directly. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 
31b See All the World Here in Amer- 

ica Greyhound’s newest wall 

mural. 8 feet long. Lithographed 


News Service, Observatory Hill 








So 
you best, please fill out all coupons 
completely and without address abbre- 


in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America com- 
pared with similar spots in other 
parts of the world. Includes 4 les- 


that our advertisers may serve 


THE YOUNG MAN WHO 
BRINGS YOUR SENTINEL 


He probably has a bike—earned, perhaps, through 
his ability as a Sentinel salesman .. . He frequently 
has a little bank account also—a reserve fund accu- 
mulated from his earnings. He is learning to 
budget his income, to assume responsibilities, and 
to discharge obligations . . . and to participate con- 
structively in the interplay of people, services and 
goods which makes up our private enterprise 


society. 






It adds up education in useful citizenship—prepa- 


ration for life. 


Presented by 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. r 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois | 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. | 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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12b 


son topics. One 
(Greyhound Lines) 


to a_ teacher, 


Folder describing 103° 35mm film- 
strips for classroom use. These are 
classified into fifteen filmstrip se- 
ries. Highlights of the new folder 
are the descriptions of the five new 
filmstrips in full color on Contem- 
porary American Painting. (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) 


Courses in Railroad Subjects—a 
32-page booklet listing more than 
260 colleges which offer courses in 
civil, electrical, mechanical engi- 
neering, transportation and traffic 
management. Also contains infor- 
mation on technical, co-operative, 
and home study courses. Copies 
for teachers, vocational guidane> 
counselors. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 





The Tachistoscope—an Investment 
for School Learning is explained 
and analyzed in the current issue 
of Visual Review. This timely and 
interesting subject of flash recog- 
nition training is covered com- 
pletely from correct classroom set- 
ting to record maintenance on im- 
provement. The value of the train- 
ing as a regular part of the school 
program and valuable research 
findings are also covered. (Society 
for Visual Education) 


Literature on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector, describing its ease of op- 
eration, brilliant picture and true- 
to-life sound. (RCA Victor) 


Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program for School and Commu- 
nity. Booklet describes materials 
and suggests effective ways to de- 
velop a community-school program 
in nutrition education; also, a 
folder describing The School that 
Learned to Eat, film for teachers, 
parents, community groups, older 
boys and girls. (General Mills) 


Tape Recording in the Classroom 
has interesting new ideas for every 
classroom. Gives case histories of 
how and where tape recordings 
are used to lighten teachers’ work 
and improve students’ concentra- 
tion. (Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company) 





39b 


41b 


Pamphlet on Montana Pete’s 
Square Dance Album Number One. 
It shows the complete outfit for 
beginners and tells you where the 
Practice Records and 28-page In- 
struction Book may be obtained. 
(M. M. Cole Publishing Co.) 


Catalog of Business Books is an 
excellent source of information 
about books available for teaching 
any skills in the field of health, 
physical education, recreation, out- 
doors, crafts, sports, dance, etc. 
(A. S. Barnes & Company) 
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Because America’s students | 





NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


EBFilms . . . 
America's teachers have 
more confidence in them 


| 





One thing you can always be | 
sure about EBFilms regardless of | 
title: Each is an authentic teaching | 
tool covering an important subject 
area. Why? Because making authen- | 
tic teaching tools has been the job 
of EBFilms for more than 20 years. | 
And into every EBFilm throughout 
these years has gone painstaking re- 
search and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers | 
know they can take for granted. 
Teachers expect EBFilms to get right | 
down into the curriculum ... to cor- | 
relate with their courses of study. 
They know by experience they will 
help them do a better teaching job | 
in every subject. Little wonder that 
teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. | 
Little wonder, too, that more than 


70% of the films in use in America’s | 


classrooms today are Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 





WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. 
Ask for a complete list of EBFilms 
on any subject from your local 
EBF representative, or write 
EBFilms, Wilmette. el 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 








BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative 


c. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street Baraboo, Wis. 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may b> 
purchased from your aud‘o-visual spe- 
cialists. 


How to Observe (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Eng., J, S; Gen. Sci., 
J; Guid., J, A; Lang. Arts, I; Nat. 
Sci., I; Teach., C; Clubs, J) 


Illustrates the considerable differ- 
ence between observation and just “‘see- 
ing.” Points out the increased pleasure 
and knowledge obtainable through 
alertness to things around us, bein* 
interested and asking questions about 
whatever is seen. Shows observation 
applied to advantage in a science class, 
a literature class, and in human rela- 
tions. (Coronet) 


India: Asia’s New Voice (Sound; 17 
min.; $2.00 GI; Use: Far East. 
Est. €; Pol. Se: Ce See: St J: 


World Hist., S; Clubs, A) 


Shows modern India, her resurgence 
as an independent nation, and her many 
serious problems. Traces the steps 
leading to independence and conflicts 
arising from partition. Pictures death 
of Ghandi and its effect on peaceful 
settlement. Illustrates such pressing 
problems as foreign ownership of cap- 
ital, the caste system, irrigation proj- 
ects, need for mass education, and 
greatly increased agricultural pro- 
duction. (MOT) 


Bicycling Safety Today (Sound; 21 
min.; $1.00 T; Use: Safety, I, J, S; 
Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J) 


The pleasures, problems, and needed 


precautions of bicycling. Illustrates 
considerations of selection and main- 
tenance of a bicycle. Stresses such 


safety principles as knowledge of 
traffic signs, use of proper signals, and 
special precautions near parked cars. 
Shows healthful pleasures of bicycling 
in sports and recreation when safety 
rules are observed. (Bicycle Instit.) 


Problem Children (Sound; 20 min.; 
$250 GI; Use: Guid., C, A; Psych., 
C; Teach., C; Clubs, A) 


Presents two typical problem chil- 
dren, an extrovert bully and introvert 
“shy guy” in terms of causes for their 
present behavior state and suggested 
teacher and parental approach. 
Emphasizes the need of all children 
for good health, cooperative activity, 
and accomplishment as a basic for 
sound mental health and social atti- 
tudes suitable for teachers meetings, 
teacher education classes, and parent 
groups. (Ohio Dept. Pub. Welfare) 


PERFORMANCE 
that challenges 
comparison! 





<a 





THE 


RYLO 


projector 


Direct comparison tests with other projectors 
have proved to educational administrators 
and teachers that the RCA ‘400’ is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 

Compare the RCA “*400” for picture bril- 
liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 
for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA **400”. 

Compare the RCA “400” on sound pro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 

Compare the RCA ‘‘400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 

The superiority of the RCA “400” for 
quality, for performance, for value is some- 
thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 
RCA ‘400° JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 
16mm projector of fully professional quality. 

RCA **400°’ SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 
of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larget 
classrooms, 


Fart Fnostiv 


Educational Services, Dept.133 K | 
| Radio Corporation of America Z | 
j Camden, N. J. \ 
| 
I 


ra eeedl 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 














| **400°’ Projector. 
I 
Name 
I I 
School 
| | 
| Street | 
City State 








Two Indispensable Books | 
for desk and classroom use | 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 


At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field ® 
of human activity. Alpha- 
betical arrangement. & 
1,736 pages, with thumb & 
index. 


Both books have been prepared 


by the same editorial staff that made WEB- | 


STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC. | 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. High- 
est quality playback record player and public address. 
Designed especially for schools (learest tone. Most 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16- 
inch transcriptions—33'%, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete details. 


O. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117/2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 





NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional use: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 
SPORTS e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 


Send for your free catalogue 


from A. S. BARNES 


101 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 3. DEPT. ST. 





And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
26 CHURCH ST.Be@e;aZy Gale, 7 





Christmas Travel Specials 
Caribbean Cruise—11 days 
Florida Tour—9 days 
Reservations now open. 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 


Evansville, Wisconsin 











CLIP CORNER... Cxjar 





If you were able to stretch this first 
pay-check to meet all needs you did 
well. 

* * * 

Let’s hope that our “Newcomers” to 
the profession won’t quit looking for 
work now that they have landed their 
first job! 

Overheard at a dinner party— 
“Women pierce their ears. Men just 
bore them.” 

* * * 

You’ll find it hard to “ring the bell’ 
on the job this year if you keep wring- 
ing your hands. 
why we made 
lives are what 


We sometimes wonder 
it that way IF . our 
we make them. 

* * * 

In the class room you'll show-off- 
best if you show-off-least. 

* e * 

Usually an ounce of good judgment 
in the classroom is worth more than a 
pound of encyclopedias. 

kK OK OK 

Spiraling food prices remind us that 
we should fill the push-carts in the 
super-markets with money and 
carry the merchandise home in our 
purses. 


We “45 ers” know that we are get- 
ting older when it takes half as long 
to get tired, and twice as long to get 
rested. 

xe * 

Scandal is the only thing that must 

be bad in order to make it good. 
* * * 


Yawning in teacher’s meeting may 
be bad manners, but it is an honest 
opinion. 

* KX 

Teachers could get along without 
money if everybody else wasn’t so 
greedy for it! 

* * * 
doesn’t always knock 
Sometimes it 


Opportunity 
on the classroom door. 
is only an irate parent. 

* * * 

No two teachers are alike—and both 

are glad for the difference. 
* * * 

October is gone and we’ve lost that 
beautiful sun tan, so expensively ac- 
quired during the summer. 

* * * 


remember that the 
its lot only if 


And let us all 
profession can better 
WE do a lot better! 

H.-E ¢; 
Racine Public Schools 
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A Better Income 
Taxi Driver: “Your son tips 
more generously than you do, sir.” 
Passenger: “That’s quite possible. 
He has a wealthy father; I haven’t.” 


me 


Go ’Way Boy! 

At the last home talent golf tourna- 
ment, the club secretary caught one 
of the entrants driving off about a foot 
in front of the teeing mark. 

“Here!” he cried indignantly, “You 
can’t do that. You’re disqualified.” 

“What for?” demanded the golfer. 

“Why, you’re driving off in front of 
the mark.” 

The player 
with pity. “G’wan 
house,” he said tersely. 
my third stroke.” 


looked at the secretary 
back to the club- 
“Tm playing 


How Wonderful 
He: “Did anyone ever 
wonderful you are?” 
Miss: “No, no one ever 
He: “Then I’d like to 
you got the idea.” 


tell you how 


did.” 


know where 
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30th year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 





910 Lumber Ex.. 


A POSITION? A TEACHER? Get the best. 
Write, call or wire 
SC HU MMERS SCHOOL SERVIC E 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency’ 
Minneapolis 1. 


National Ass'n 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 





Minn. Atlanti~ 6389 
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